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NOVEMBER + DECEMBER, 1953 


On Exhibitions by 4.0.0. 

Designer Craftsman U.S. A. 1953 
Contemporary Batiks by Ed Rosshach 

New Concepts, Fresh Forms by Pierre Caille 
Macrame in Mitla by Marjorie Cordley Rouillion 
Marquetry in Trays by Horace H. F. Jayne 
Delicate Design in Gold by Dorothy Simmons 

Fit for a Queen by Anthony Gardner 
Craftsmen’s World 

The Workshop—Flat Tiles by Hobart Cowles 
Exhibitions 
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HOMEWEAVERS ... NEW YARNS! 
... DIFFERENT YARNS! 


“WE FILL ORDERS RANGING FROM 1 OZ. TO 1000 LBS.” 
Write for our FREE SAMPLE COLOR CARDS con- 


cerning our yarns which have been acclaimed by 
weaving experts as the most outstanding in their wide 


range for distinctive styling and designing 


BOUCLES SARAN 
BELASTRAWS COTTON WARPS 
NUBBY BOUCLES RAYON WARPS 
RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 


These yarns represent our standard 


supply and are available at all times 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” py “HOME YARN LEADS” 


HOME YARNS CO. 


645 Hegeman Ave., Dept. A, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 


Do You Have a Complete File 
of Handweaver & Craftsman? 
Indispensable for All Handweavers 

All back numbers still may be obtained for $1.00 a copy 
Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York |, N. Y. 


lyr. $4 © 2 yrs. $7.50 ° 
Canadian postage S0¢ yr. extra; Pan American and foreign $1.00 


3yrs. SIO 5 yrs. SIS 


SEA-HORSE IV 
In hand wrought sterling 


the brooch $25, 
earrings 


PAUL-A-LOBEL 


165 W. 4th STREET, NEW YORK 


MAIL 
ORDERS 
FILLED 


Available in Karat gold 
Prices on request 


CRAFTSMEN’S 
CALENDAR 


Current throughout the year. Good Design 1953 Exhibition spon 
sored by Museum of Modern Art and Merchandise Mart in 
( hicago, at the Mart in Chicago 


Current throughout the year. Special Exhibition of New Acquisi 
tions for The Cloisters, including metalwork and church vest 
ments, at The Cloisters, Fort Tryon Park, New York City. 


Vorember. Scalamandré Museum Exhibits: National Shrines of 
Colonial America at the Illinois State Museum, Springtied, 
Illinois: The Symbol of the Rose in Textile Design at the 
Wichita Art Association, Wichita, Kansas; The Influence of 
the Italian Renaissance in Textile Design at the John Herron 
Art Institute, Indianapolis, Indrana;: Two Hundred Years of 
Textile Designs at the Butler Art Institute, Youngstown, Ohio 


\ovember. Fine Printing in America Exhibition at the Smith 
sonian Institution, Washington, 


Through November 14. Magic and Religion in African Sculpture 
Exhibition at the Segy Gallery, New York City 


Through November 15. New Work in Stained Glass Exhibit, spon 
sored by the American Federation of Arts, at the Architectural 


League of New York, New York City 


Through November 16. Pennsylvania German Arts and Crafts Exhi- 
bition, sponsored by the Smithsonian Institution, at the School 
of Architecture, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, 
(eorgia 


Through November 16. Italy at Work Exhibition of ceramics, metal 
work, fabric and interior design by leading Italian craftsmen 
at the Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, Provi 


dence, Rhode Island 


Through November 21, Exhibition of work by Mariska Karasz at 
the Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, New Hampshire. 


Through November 23. Swedish Bookbinding Exhibition, sponsored 
by the Smithsonian Institution, at the American-Swedish 
Foundation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Through November 29. Good Design 1953 Exhibition, selections 
from the exhibitions at The Merchandise Mart, Chicago, at 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York City. 


Through November 30. Furniture, Costume and Textiles, Index of 
American Design, Exhibition at Moore Institute of Art, Science 
& Industry, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


November 5, 12, 19. Series of lectures on silver in connection with 
the exhibition, An Introduction to Silver, at the Newark 
Museum, Newark, New Jersey. 


November 8-29. American Craftsmen Exhibition, sponsored by the 
Smithsonian Institution, at Lawrence Museum, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts 


STATEMENT THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND CIRCLLATION 
required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of 
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November 8-29. Textiles and Ceramics Exhibition, sponsored by 
the Smithsonian Institution, at Indiana University, Blooming 
ton, Indiana. 


Vovember 9-30. Artists and Potters of Vallauris Exhibition, spon- 
sored by the Smithsonian Institution, at Cranbrook, Bloomtield 
Hills, Michigan 


Vovember 9-30, Design from Britain Exhibition, sponsored by the 
Smithsonian Institution, at the J. B. Speed Art Museum, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


November 10, 17, 24 and each Tuesday thereafter through Decem- 
ber 22. a new exhibition of ceramics, handweaving, other 
crafts and painting at Art Life-Craft Studios, 801 Lexington 


Avenue. New York City. 


November 15-29, Fourth Texas State Ceramic and Textile Exhibi 
tion, sponsored by the Craft Guild of San Antonio, at the 
Witte Memorial Museum, Brackenridge Park, San Antonio, 
Texas 


November 15-December 15. Exhibition of Japanese Painting and 
Sculpture, on loan from the Japanese government, at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts, 


November 15-December 24. Exhibition of Fiber, Clay and Metal 
following a competition sponsored by the St. Paul Gallery 
and School of Art and the Junior League of St. Paul, Inc., 
at the St. Paul Gallery and School of Art, St. Paul, Minne 
sota 


November 25-January 24, 1954. Junior Council Print Exhibition 
A public sale and exhibition of recent work by young American 
printmakers selected from entries submitted from all over the 
country, at the Museum of Modern Art, New York City. 


November 29-December 31. Exhibition of work by Mariska Karasz 
at the Cincinnati Modern Art Society Taft Museum, Cincin 
nati, Ohio 


December. Scalamandré Museum Exhibits: Two Hundred Years 
of Textile Designs at the Butler Art Institute, Youngstown, 
Ohio; The National Shrines of post-Revolutionary America 
at the Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pennsy! 
vania: Textiles of the Directoire-Empire Period at the 
Louisiana State Museum, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


December. The Golden Age of English Eighteenth Century Tex 
tiles at the Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, New York City 


Through December 27. Exhibition of Children’s Toys by A. F. 
Arnold and Joseph Zalewsky. Made of heavy paper and card 
. board, they can be easily assembled by children. Includes 
Christmas tree decorations, pull toys, mobiles, space ships, 
at the Museum of Modern Art, New York City. 


December |l-January 3, 1954. Pennsylvania German Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition, sponsored by the Smithsonian Institution, 
at the Busch-Reisinger Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


December 2, 3, 4. Fifth Annual South Jersey Arts and Craft Show 
sponsored by the Junior Section of the Haddon Fortnightly, 
at Grove Street and Kings Highway East, Haddonfield, New 
Jersey. 


December 2-23. New Work in Stained Glass Exhibit, sponsored by 
the American Federation of Arts, at the J. B. Speed Art 
Museum, Louisville, Kentucky. 


December 13-January 3, 1954. Exhibition of Ceramics by Florence 
Fling at the Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. 


December 13-January 10, 1954. Design from Britain Exhibition, 
sponsored by the Smithsonian Institution, at the Birmingham 
Museum of Art, North Birmingham, Alabama, 


December 15-January 10, 1954, Exhibition of work by Mariska 
Karasz at the Akron Art Institute, Akron, Ohio. 


Through January 3, 1954. Art and Anatomy Exhibition of prints, 
drawings, paintings and sculpture at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York City. 


Through January 4, 1954. Designer Craftsmen, U.S.A., 1953, a 
National Exhibition of the work of American Craftsmen, co 
sponsored by The American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 
Inc., and the Brooklyn Museum at the Brooklyn Museum, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


January 4-25, 1954. New Work in Stained Glass Exhibit, sponsored 
by the American Federation of Arts, at the Arts Club of Chi 
cago, Chicago, Ilinois. 


ROYAL 
COPENHAGEN 
PORCELAIN 


Siamese cat, 7%” high, $30 
Sleeping tabby, $31. 
All Royal Copenhagen is identified by === 


MAIL @ PHONE ORDERS FILLED PLaza 1.2400 


StORS JENSEN INC. 
ASG Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, New York 22,N. Y. 


for art teachers 


Introduce to your students the adventure 

of working with tools and silver. In 

Designed by you in Silver a successful artist- 
teacher shares her stimulating method of 
éuiding students in translating the elements of 
good design into sterling silver jewelry. 

Send for your free copy of our 

newest booklet H-2. 


Craft Service Department » Handy « Harman 
82 Fulton Street + New York 38, New York 


or ¥ 
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3 DO YOU MAKE 
YOUR OWN 
CHRISTMAS CARDS: | 
7 
‘ 
. 
4 
Handmade European and Oriental papers, } 
| famous among artists for centuries, already ; 
‘ 
made up into envelopes and cards, make | 
} unique personal greetings beautiful and sim- 
‘4 
‘ ple Sample selection of 11 different sets in 
} nine colors, in perfect condition for your ex- } 
} perimenting, will be sent postpaid for $1.00 } 
check orf money order } 
4 
‘ 
4 
4 
THE STEVENS-NELSON PAPER CORPORATION 4 
‘ 109 East 41st St.. New York 16, N. Y 4 
‘ 
j Murray Hill 5$-6170 
‘ 


sterling and ebony 


ED LEVIN 


126 west 63rd at ny 23 


pendant $12 
earrings 


pin $13.20 


ria mail 


or write 


for nearest 


shop fed. tas inel. shown size 


“Season's Greetings” on silk chiffon with design 
se-een printed by hand and hem hand rolled. twenty- 
inch square in yellow, shocking or roval, $3.95, 
Brooke Cadwallader, 120 FE. 55, New York City. 


Capezio slippers embroidered 
by Maginella for glamor and 
glitter on smart black felt. 
Sizes are from four to ten. 
Available at $18, at America 
House, 32 East 52. New York 


City. (add 35 cents postage} 


Sitting Ducks from Sweden, 
hand carved and hand 
painted in brilliant. gay, 
varicolored hues for amus- 
ing conversation bits of 
holiday decor, each at $4.25. 
From Helen Cole. Inc., 963 
Lexington Ave. N. Y. C. 


SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—-COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/ 1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beoutiful Fast Colors on 4 
or. tubes. 

3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 

8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on ‘y Ib. tubes. 


We have a complete assortment of yarns for home ond com- 
mercial weaving. 


(Write for free samples) 
CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


Handsome is as handsome does. 
and what could be more hand- 
some or do better! Slender 
liqueur glass, brand new, to 
complement brilliant de- 
eanter, The one-and-one-half 
ounce glasses are $96 a dozen; 
the decanter, 16 ounces, is $45. 
Both available from Steuben, 


718 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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A cozy Christmas for men, 
in a hand-knitted criss- 
cross waistcoat imported 
from England. In black, 
beige, gold or red and small, medium or large for 
size, $30 from Mark Cross, 707 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 


Delicate, feminine. fetching. 
new Venus earrings in four- 
teen karat gold with pend- 
ants that are free swinging. 
With the tax included they 
sell for $415; from Paul A. 
Lobel, 165 W. 4 Y.C. 


Write the UNICEF in care of the United Nations, 
New York, for boxes of colorful Christmas cards 
of children at play in five parts of the world—10 
in a box for $1 specify language. if desired. 


Ceramic porcupine in imitation of an old tooth- 
pick holder from Aix-en-Provence —all set to serve 
up your cocktail tidbits and niceties at $15.75 in- 
cluding postage, Soupcon, 203 East 61, N. Y. C. 


make your WANDS 
MORE CREATIVE with 
x-acto Knives and Tools 


Creative hands con be your greatest asset . . . X-acto knives and 
tools help the intelligent coordination of active minds and agile fingers 

. they can develop skill and dexterity in any art or handicraft you 
select 

Whether it’s boat whittling, model airplanes, wood-carving, leather- 
craft, model railroads, or any other handicraft, you can make your 
hands more creative with “designed-for-the-job” precision-engineered 
X-acto knives, tools and handicraft kits. 

X-acto offers the complete line of handicraft knives, interchangeable 
blades, tools and attractive kits . 


From 25¢ to $30.—ot dealers everywhere 


NEW! #75 X-ACTO TOOL SET — $5.00 


Send 20° to cover postage 
for our few illustrated 
28-page Catalog. 


® 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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This Christmas 
give LUXURY 


without extravagance 


In your group of friends, there must be sev- 
eral for whom CRAFT HORIZONS would 
make an outstanding gift-——luxurious to re- 


ceive, yet economical to give. 


These may be friends doing craft work or 
decorating, who constantly seek new ideas, 
new sources, new inspiration. Or they may 
be friends just starting to take up a handeraft 

. who desire to attain that “golden touch” 
that marks the truly polished craftsman. Or 


they may be teachers or students. 


Or perhaps these are friends who admire and 
appreciate things that are distinctive and 
beautiful . . . who want to know more about 
crafts and design in all countries, and to own 


and treasure fine examples of the crafts. 


So this year... give these special friends this 
special gift. Send in your CRAFT HORI- 


ZONS Christmas order today! 


SPECIAL GIFT RATES 


One | year subscription $4.00 
Each additional subscription 3.00 
(Add $1 per year for 


foreign postage ) 


Please send your order in as early as 
possible to assure your friends their 
first copy of CRAFT HORIZONS 
and the handsome GIFT card at the 


Holiday Season. 


CRAFT HORIZONS 
601 Fifth Ave. e New York 17 


For heliday entertaining, 
this handmade wicker wine 
basket, $6; matching 
cooler, with aluminum lin- 
ing. it doubles as a flower 
container, $12. At Georg 
Jensen, Inc.. 667 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Ked, navy or green jingle-bell tie belt for your 
moppet, $3.50; or contour in gold, green or brown, 
$5.50, by SYBIL. At The Little Book Case, 6 Che- 


nango St., Cazenovia, \. Y. Give waist measure. 


Generously-sized plastic 
tray, handmade by Za- 
hara Schatz, $45. Lami- 
nated to capture natural 
ferns, grass, leaves, golden Lurex filaments. One-of- 
a-kind treasures available at the Bertha Schaefer 
Gallery at 32 E. 57th Street. New York City, N. Y. 


Dorothy Simmons’ old-fashioned Christmas cards 
ring the bells! At left, from $3.75 for 25 to $45 
for 300. Additional cost for imprinting names. A 
tempting array at Lord & Taylor in New York City. 
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Try Old Fashioned cele- 
bration with Baccarat’s 
“double.” in Macmahon 
pattern, 44% inches high, 
handmade in France. $10 
a glass for the giant size, 
$8 regular. At Baccarat & 
Porthault, Inc., 55 East 
Sith Street, New York. 


. delicately fashioned by 
Amy Drevenstedt. Top to 
bottom: 1534” $5.75, 8” $3.00, 
5%” $2.00. 


“AMERICA 
Miniature shuttle lapel pin for gals who follow . House 


the weaver’s trade. Handmade in sterling silver 
including bobbin wound with thread, at $15. Her- e * 32 East 52nd Street 
man Roth, The Gables-Post Rd., Larchmont, N. Y. ee New York 22, N. Y 


FOLK ART OF EUROPE 


By H. T. BOSSERT 
A Book of Ideas... 


This unequalled collec- Compiled from the ma- 
tion, recognized the world jor arts and crafts mu- 
over as a masterpiece of seums of the world— 
descriptive crafts presenta- the work of many people 
tion, is the most beautiful, through many centuries 
useful work on folk art —FOLK ART OF EUROPE 
Renée Montague’s gala envelope with diamenté illus. a 
clasp woven of Metlon and flax by Jack Larsen. All trate more than 1,500 out- individual skill and dig- 
gold, gold with red or green, at $28.50 plus tax. standing examples of folk nity; the trend away 
Renée Montague, 667 Madison Avenue, New York. art; tens of thousands of from ornate, machine- 
patterns and designs are made frills . . . toward 
faithfully reproduced. FOLK = simplicity, usefulness, 
ART OF EUROPE features lasting beauty. 
every technique and medi- 
um—from weaving, lattice 72 large format plates 
stitching and cloth appliqué in full color—16 plates 
to ceramics, leather, metal of half tones—more than 
and wood work. 1,500 examples. 


For Artist and Teacher, Designer and Hobbyist—a 


new insight into the spirit of spontaneous creation. 
$17.50 


Tall handblown glass vase FREDERICK A. PRAEGER 


etched with delicately swirled 


lines to enhance contour. By Publishers 


Lindstrand of Sweden, it is sold 
at Bonniers for $35. 605 Madi- 105 West 40th Street New York 18 
son Avenue, New York City. 
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Designed by Hans Voller, executed by George Durhan & Son, the Cock window, stained glass 


and lead jor contemporary use of an old art. Courtesy Grace Borgenicht Gallery. 
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on Exhibitions 


Unquestionably the increased number of craft exhibitions in museums and 
galleries reflects the real interest of the public in the hand arts. They are a 
heartening sign and lead to the conclusion that once again the designer-craftsman 
and his work are, as they were in the past, recognized as intrinsic to the arts. 
Such exhibitions, however, pose many problems and present dangers to both 
institutions and craftsmen which should be recognized and understood if ex- 
hibitions are to be of real and lasting benefit. 

In the first place no craft exhibition should be held for the aggrandizement 
of the institution alone, but should have a constructive purpose; aims might 
vary but in every instance they should lead to a setting of higher standards and 
greater understanding of the values in craftsmanship. Therefore exhib‘tions 
must be carefully planned and selected. It has been clearly demonstrated in 
Cleveland and Detroit that museums can play a decisive role in developing the 
crafts of their region over the years, and their example might well be followed 
by other museums in other regions. 

In planning exhibitions certain questions must be resolved. Shall the exhibi- 
tion be by invitation only or open to all? Shall there be awards? If so, who 
shall serve on the juries? How can jurying standards be set? Should sales be 
made from the exhibition ? 

Several pages might be written on the pros and cons of each of these ques 
tions. For the purposes of this edito,ial a few comments must suflice. Policy 
makers will have to decide on the purpose and type of exhibition they wish to 
hold and must realize the need of maintaining exhibition standards. If exhibi- 
tions are juried, the jurors should include a diversified group with experts cov- 
ering the fields not only of design but of merchandising and techniques. The 
essence of a beautiful object lies in the quality of its design but it must also 
be technically good. No award should be given if this is not the case. 

Craftsmen, too, must play their part by sending their best work to exhibi- 
tions; by helping share in the costs on the basis that the greater the public 
interest and response, the greater the benefit to them; by creating work which 
is the true expression of their artistic powers unslanted by catering to what they 
believe might appeal to juries for that way confusion and deterioration lie. 

In view of these many problems and of the great benefits to craftsmen in 
well-planned exhibitions the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council sug- 
gests the following: A two-day conference held at the time of the opening of 
the Designer-Craftsmen, U.S.A. 1953 Exhibition, in Chicago, of all those inter- 
ested in exhibitions of the hand arts to discuss the following: a timetable of 
national, regional and local exhibitions that would best serve the interests of the 
craftsmen of the United States during a period of years; a study of the role 
of Museums in developing the craftsmanship of their region; a seminar on the 
mechanics of craft exhibitions. 

The Council is of the opinion that such a conference would be of great bene- 
fit and would result in raising standards, in a greater appreciation of the value 
of exhibitions, especially on the part of craftsmen, and in the clarification of 
many points now in danger of being misunderstood through lack of compre- 
hensive planning. Our country is vast, with many diverse interests, but this is 
no reason why the efforts of craftsmen and museums should not be fused for the 
good of all those who work with their hands and creative imaginations today 
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and in the days to come. 
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George ells wona grand 


award for the hooked rug at right. 


Aarl Dre rup gol the only 
enamel prize, $100, for the two 
pteces on this page Ronald 
Vathies wona third prize lor his 
chair, at top; Bob VcCabe, 


a second prize in wood for his 


long bowl of Mexican mahogany. 
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Designer C 


Grand Award to Lilly FE. Hoffman for jute textile. 


i 


John May bowl, third prize; casement 
cloth, first prize. Lea Van Puymbroeck Miller. 
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raftsmen U.S. A. 1953 


HE Designer-Craftsmen A. 1953) Exhibition, 
Ten h opened at the Brooklyn Museum on October 
22. is the culmination of the dreams of many years and 
of a final and intensive eighteen months of preparation. 
The fine result of this effort could never have been ac- 
complished without the cooperation of all concerned. The 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council was the origi- 
nal sponsor. Mr. Charles Nagel and his staff at the Brook- 
Ivn Museum, Mr. Mevric Rogers of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. who. with Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb of the Coun- 
cil. were the executive committee, spearheaded the effort, 
greatly helped by the cooperating museums— the City Art 
Museum of St. Louis. Cleveland Museum of Art. Currier 
Gallery of Art. Denver Art Museum, Detroit Institute of 
Arts, San Francisco Museum of Art. Virginia Museum of 
Arts and the Wadsworth 
did yeoman work in providing smooth mechanics. Last, 
their work to the juries made the whole show possible. 


Fine Atheneum. whose staffs 


not least. the nearly 3000 crafismen who submitted 

Much appreciation is due the local juries from each 
region. One or more of the national executive committee 
attended each regional judging in an effort to establish 
national standards at the outset. 

Awards were offered by individuals and business firms 
interested in encouraging craftsmen, 

The purpose of the exhibition was threefold: To set 


high standards of desien and te hniques for the craftsmen 


of the Lnited States: to acquaint the public with the 
finest work of its crafismen and. finally. to set a definitive 
record of the best work of American craftsmen in the 


mid twentieth century. 
In order to acquaint as large as possible a section of the 


public with the result of this effort. the exhibition will be 


presented, following the Brooklyn showing. at the Art 
Institute of Chicago from March 15 to April 26, 1954, 
and in San Francisco from June 17 through August 15, 


1954. It will then travel for the period of a vear under 
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Vary A. Emerine. $300 award Flossa rug (detail), second prize 
for upholstery fabric. to Ruben Eshkanian. 


Ralph Becherer’s wooden spoons, first prize. 


Edwin Scheier’s bowl, one of four Grand Awards. ' 


a 


Bottle vase, first prize, to Antonio P. Prieto. 


the auspices of the American Federation of Arts to mu- 
seums throughout the country. The exhibition is an- 


notated by a comprehensive catalog of 72 pages with a 
foreword to the whole by Dorothy Giles, and one for each 
section by Anna W. Olmsted, Michele Murphy, Margret 
Craver and Edward J. Wormley. 

The exhibition proves beyond a doubt that there are 
outstanding craftsmen in the United States and a high 
standard of craftsmanship—higher than many people both 
in this country and abroad have realized. It sets a cri- 
terion of excellence in design and technique which many 
craftsmen, both novice and experienced, may profit from 
and emulate. The geographical pattern of the finest work 
has been demonstrated. It lies on the two coasts along 
the North Atlantic and the Pacific, and in certain centers 
of the Midwest. These last are, interestingly enough. in 
the areas of Cleveland and Detroit where the museums 
have been interested in and sponsored the work of crafts 
men for some years. The weak points seem to be in the 
Southwest and Southeast. There is activity. however, in 
both these regions, as well as in the Rocky Mountains and 
the Northern states which, it is felt, will bear fruit in the 
coming vears. 

The final jury represented every technique and medium 
as well as the design and merchandising field. Great credit 


is due members of this jury for their untiring and con- 
scientious work over a period of three days. The over-all 
panel which allotted the awards consisted of John Vas 
Koert, industrial designer; Hugh Lawson, merchandiser; 
David Campbell, craftmen’s representative and William 
Woolfenden, museum representative. Experts comprising 
the advisory technical panel were: Gerhard Gerlach, 
leather; Edwin Scheier, ceramics: Tage Frid, wood: 
Arthur J. Pulos, metals and Ruth Montrose, textiles. 

On September 15 the jury faced approximately 800 
entries screened from the nearly 3000 sent in to the eight 
regional juries. The first day was spent in making a 
general survey, and in conference with specialists who 
made recommendations for acceplance or rejection on 
purely technical grounds. A prolonged discussion by all 
the jurors and the national committee on the evening of 
this first day led to two conclusions: that the interests of 
American craftsmen could best be served by the most 
rigorous and conscientious exercise of judgment in an 
effort to reveal the potentialities of such a group as well 
as to reinforce the dignity of the individual craftsman; 
that the purpose and scope of the exhibition would best 
be served by awarding four $500 rather than two $1,000 
Grand Awards. It was decided to grant no prizes in those 
classes in which entries did not reach a sufficiently high 


A first prize to John P. Miller, gold beetle necklace. Me I 
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“Ruth and Boaz. binding by 
Charlotte M. Ullman, $100 award. 


Second prize, Viscellaneous 


Class, hanging by Lyda Weehl Kahn. 


Lorna Pearson, $300 General Au 


j 
stools by 


lohn Risley. first price 


Bottles, first prize to Robert 
Wl. Cremean: howl by Vargue rite 


W ildenhain, second pri: 
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Grand Award to Loren Manbeck for his table. 


{rthur J. Pulos, flat silver. third prize, 


standard. It was also agreed that work of the technical 


jurors would be eligible for prizes as they were in no way 


connected with the awards and were not present when they 


were allotted. 


In this selective process during the next two days. many 


worth while, competent pieces of work were rejected for fit 


the general good. Fresh design was sought and recog- 


nized so long as it was compatible with sound craftsman- 


ship, but occasionally slight technical defects were over- 
looked in favor of imaginative design. The jury felt that 
craftsmen, the public and even industry would benefit 


from the impact of a truly discriminating exhibition of 
the best current work. It was clear that many craftsmen 


were experimenting and were responsive to trends, but 
the jury made a careful distinction between mere striving 


for novelty and evidence of true sensitivity to the chang- 


ing directions of our times. The modern craftsman, in 


order to survive and to retain or, indeed, to expand his 
audience, must be intellectually alert and must have 


esthetic awareness, as well as technical skill. 
The end result is a show of 243 pieces by 203 crafts- 
men which represent. in the opinion of the jury, the high- 


est quality to be found in American work at this time. 
The two Grand Awards of $500 each in the two 
dimensional class went to Lilly E. Hoffman for a hand- 
woven textile and to George J. Wells for a hooked rug, 
both given by Mrs. Paul Moore. The two three-dimen- 
sional Grand Awards of $500 went to Loren Manbeck 
for a table, given by the American Craftsmen’s Educa- 
tional Council. and to Edwin Scheier for a ceramic bowl 


given by an anonymous business firm. 
In ceramics. Peter H. Voulkos won the Abraham and 
Straus General Award of $300. Class 1A for thrown 


ceramics distributed three prizes given by Georg Jensen 
Inc.. $100, $50 and $25 to Antonio P. Prieto, Marguerite 
Wildenhain and John A. Foster, respectively. In Class 1B, 
ceramic decorative accessories. Robert W. Cremean won 
a $100 prize, Paul D. Holleman $50 and David Weinrib 
$25. all given by Craft Horizons. Inc. 

In textiles, Mary A. Emerine won the Abraham and 
Straus General Award of $300. F. Schumacher and Com- 
pany gave three prizes in Class 2A: $100 was awarded 


to Lea van P. Miller: $50 to Martha A. Pollock and $25 


OTD. 
Brown jar by Peter H. Voulkos, $300 General Award. Aye 
17 a 


dD. Lee DuSe ll's table, receti ed 
$300 General Award. 


“Alice in the Wonderland of Steel,” first 
prize, Miscellaneous, to Mildred T. Johnstone. 


72-page catalog, illustrated, a complete 


documentary of the Exhibition valuable 


addition to any library. Price $1. 


Silver Pendants by Robert A. 
von Neumann, a $50 second prize. 


to Kay K. Sekimachi, all three for handwoven textiles. In 
Class 2B, printed textiles, Zelda Thomas won a $100 
prize, Ruth Reeves a $50 prize and Ernestine Beleal a $25 
prize, also given by F. Schumacher and Company. Class 
2D, handwoven rugs, received three prizes given by the 
School for American Craftsmen: to Mildred Allmen- 
dinger, $100; to Ruben Eshkanian, $50, and to Saul 
Borisov, 25. 

D. Lee DuSell won the Hollis Baker General Award of 
$300 in wood. Class 3A, furniture, received three awards 
donated by The Kittinger Company: $100 to John Risley. 
$50 to Tage Frid and $25 to Ronald Mathies. Three prizes 
were distributed in Class 3B for decorative accessories in 
wood: $100 went to Ralph Becherer, $50 to Bob MeCabe 
and $25 to John May, all anonymous. 

In metal, Lorna Pearson received the $300 Handy and 
Harman General Award. In Class 4A, for silversmithing. 
Peter C. Lear won $100, Robert King, $50 and Arthur 
J. Pulos, $25 
C4, enamels, Karl Drerup won the $100 prize given by 
Mr. Leonard C. Hanna. America House, Ltd., donated 
three prizes in Class 4D for jewelry and small work: $100 
to John P. Miller, $50 to Robert A. von Neumann and 

25 to George kK. Salo. 


all given by Towle Silversmiths. In Class 


In leather, Eileen Sousa Cary won the Mark Cross 
Award of $100. In Class 5A, bookbinding, Charlotte M. 
Ullman won a $100 prize, and Florence Walter a $50 
prize, both from an anonymous donor, There were three 
prizes in the Miscellaneous Class: $100 to Mildred P. 
Johnstone, $50 to Lyda Wehl Kahn. and $25 to Allie T. 


Daugvila, all given by Mrs. Henry Russell Porter. 
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Mary Dumas achieves rich effects by 


using variety of coloring methods 


contemporary Batiks 


BY ED ROSSBACH 


ESIGNS for hand-printed textiles today indicate two 
D opposing trends. The first is toward formal repeti- 
tion of clearly defined lines and shapes. Designs of this 
type are frequently rigid, severe and mechanical. har- 
monizing with the clean-cut precision of modern furniture 
and architecture. The clarity of these designs, the in- 
genuity and control evinced by the artist in manipulating 
simple forms, and the unbroken color areas which permit 
the woven texture of the fabric to assert itself afford 
undeniable pleasure. Such designs are well adapted to 
rapid reproduction by a few sharp-edged stencils and, 
therefore, to conventional use of silk screens. 

The second trend, almost a reaction to the first, is 
toward a free and spontaneous exploitation of the colors 
and textures which result when fabrics are dyed with a 
variety of tools and by a variety of methods. If textiles of 
the first type may be said to correspond roughly to ab- 
stract paintings at the classical pole, then those of the 


second type relate to paintings at the other extreme, or 
the romantic pole. These textiles are reminiscent of ex- 
pressionist paintings in which the artist seems enamored 
with the diversity of his palette and with the paint and 
canvas textures he can create—paintings which are emo- 
tional and personal, expressing individual predilections 
and reactions. Although designs of this type often seem 
casual, uncontrolled and quite accidental, the artist's skill, 
discernment, ingenuity and sensitivity are truly evident. 
Repetition of these designs by silk screen involves many 
overlays and demands a most imaginative and experi- 
mental use of the screen. The process frequently becomes 
slow and arduous in contrast to the spontaneity and 
freedom of the designs. Also, certain textural and line ef- 
fects are not forthcoming from the silk-sereen method. 

To achieve the speed and expressionistic directness 
which are implicit in the second type of design, as well 
as the richness of line and texture which she desires, 
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Mary Dumas has employed the batik process in her most 
recent textiles. She has not abandoned the silk screen in 
favor of batik; she uses whichever process is best adapted 
to the results she seeks. Sometimes she employs both, to- 
gether with direct brushing of dyes onto the fabric. 

Batik is often dismissed as an historical curiosity, a 
slow, laborious method not appropriate to the creation 
of modern textiles. The concept of the process ts that of 
tracing patterns onto a cloth; blocking out area after 
area with melted wax, and submerging the fabric into a 
series of vats of dyes which set at temperatures low 
enough not to dissolve the war and break down the edges 
of the desien, The alternative to the tedious traditional 
method of dveing has seemed to be the ace eplance of weak 
or unset colors 

The disadvantages and limitations attributed to batik, 
as well as the dispirited designs assoc iated with compara- 
tively recent uses of the process, are not inherent weak 
nesses. In speaking of the stale batiks of the late nine 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. Miss Dumas makes 
the point that, simply because a technique has been mis- 
used and debased in the past, the method should not be 
condemned and abandoned. 

In starting a batik, Miss Dumas first removes all sizing 
With the cloth spread 


on a table. she establishes the design in hot wax (ordinary 


by thoroughly washing the fabric. 


parafln or beeswax, or a combination of both) with a 
brush. To make lines and textures within the waxed 
areas she scratches through the hardened wax. When the 


waxing is completed, she applies the color. 


To ensure intense permanent colors quickly and spon- 
taneously in her batiks. Miss Dumas uses silk screen dyes 
(Inka dyes, manufactured by Screen Process Supplies 
Oakland, 
types of this dye, in a wide range of colors, are available: 


Manufacturing Company. California). Two 
dyes for cotton and linen, and dyes for silk. These she 
applies to the fabric with a stencil brush or a sponge. as 
freely as she would water-color paints to a sheet of paper. 

The dye adheres to the exposed or unwaxed fabric. 
When the dye has dried. more wax is applied and more 
color, This process continues, color upon color, until the 
design is completed. No vats of dye are required. The 
majority of wax is removed from the cloth by ironing the 
textile between newspapers. Then the dye is permanently 
set, as with silk-sereened textiles, under steam pressure. 
The remaining wax is dissolved from the fabric with hot 
water which can not affect the dye already set by the 
steam pressure. 

The results of this method are a richness and an infinite 
variety of color and texture. The transparent dyes, super- 
imposed one upon another, offer an endless color range. 
Dyes applied in the batik process permeate the cloth, and 
do not seem to be an applied element Iving on the sur 
face, as frequently occurs in stenciled and silk-screened 
textiles. Further, the forms attained are not rigid and 
monotonous. Subtle “accidental” variations occur even 
within repeated forms. The designs reveal the directness 
of their creation. They appear to have been created—as 
on the fabric. 
and then reproduced. Although the textiles start from an 


indeed they have been rather than designed 
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Above: detail of cotton wall panel 

done with scratched drawing of birds on wax, 
lines on dyed field; below, 

a batik silk scarf with brushed on color, 

a background of brilliant ultramarine. 


idea sketch which Miss Dumas keeps beside her when 
she starts a design, such a sketch is only a starting point. 
The ultimate designs are created on the fabric itself, 
altered and adapted as the work progresses. New motifs 
are added spontaneously, making the process continuously 
creative. A distinctly personal quality is achieved-—and, 
although unity exists within each textile, to have seen one 
repeat is not to have seen the whole. 

That Miss Dumas is a painter, as well as a designer of 
textiles, is significant. She obtained her Master's degree 
in painting from the University of California at Berkeley, 
where she now teaches textile design in the Department of 
Decorative Arts. Her paintings and textiles, in common, 
reveal an expressionistic approach, an informality and a 
love of rich complex color. Consistent emphasis is placed 
upon color rather than upon form. This color frequently 
occurs in small compartments, each a complex shimmer 
of sub-colors. Miss Dumas acknowledges a debt to Paul 
Klee in her intuitive approach and in her use of color. A 
strong aflinity to the best nineteenth century design is in 
dicated in her affection for rich and charming ornament. 

The freshness and vivacity, the playful and imaginative 
quality, the exuberant exploitation of color and texture, 
the spontaneous creativity of Miss Dumas’ textiles, make 


them rare among contemporary fabrics. 


kd Rosshach, weaver and member of the Department of 
Decorative Art of the University of California at Berkeley, 
has contributed to Craft Horizons several times inthe 


past and is now at work on an article on woven screening. 
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BY PIERRE CAILLE 


ew 


A Belgian painter imbues 


the ceramic medium with fantasy and vigor 


He making of ceramics is very simple and at the same 
4 very complicated. The technique is easy enough 
and need not hinder a true artist. Picasso re-discovered 
the basic technique and developed his own method by 
practice, Practising, as one would a game, is really the 
best way to acquire technique. 

You model a little clay figure, let it dry, bake it very 
slowly at the start, more afterwards; then when it leaves 
the oven you enamel it carefully, decorate it in your own 
style, then put it back in the oven; bake it at a very high 
temperature, remove it when the oven is lukewarm and 
then rejoice or despair at the result. The art of ceramics 
is so technically simple that children can succeed almost 
as easily as they do with their wonderful drawings. 

When | was twenty, | had a strong urge to make 
ceramics but | had to be satisfied with admiring the work 
of others. Sometimes | opened a learned book on the sub- 
ject but | shut it rapidly, well convinced | was too stupid 
to make ceramics, despairing of even understanding all 
the chemical formulas, those semi-industrial methods of 
fabrication complicated, balling and uninspiring. 

But | continued to be attracted by the idea. Luckily an 
untoward event intervened: in Paris | was painting in- 
teriors and figures which haunted my imagination. A man 
asked me to design some wallpaper for him in Brussels. 
Then he said, “But these designs would be wonderful on 
a plate!” This gentleman was Henry van de Velde, the 
well known Belgian architect. He so admired my wall- 
paper that | dared to show him several figurines in hand- 
colored baked clay. | had also made clay figures of birds, 
lions and horses, all as fragile as soap bubbles. 


Finally the old gentleman became quite interested and 
sent me to a Belgian ceramic factory to develop and ex- 
ecute these ideas. | was in a great hurry to get started 
and, because of the help given me, I discovered an ade- 
quate technique, which isn’t so easy. How powerful is 
desire! A few days later | was shown my first engraved 
plate in blue, one that I have always cherished. | was 
elated. It wasn’t too bad, in any case better than I ex- 
pected and how miraculous! It could be put into boiling 
soapy water without the color disappearing. 

| decorated animals with all sorts of designs, using at 
times the old Delft style because | happened to be in a 
studio where vases were decorated in imitation of Delft. 
But after a short time they had enough of me at the 
factory. | must admit | wasn't very happy there as | 
wanted to work with ceramic clay, clay with color, alive 
and crude, | wanted to work it with my own hands, fol- 
low the work completely, watch over it and especially to 
fire it myself. Industrial clay did not appeal to me: it is 
white and dreary; it is purified and pressed and aseptic, 
and on top of that it is poured into standard molds. 

| had always yearned to take courses at the Ecole 
Nationale Supérieure d’ Architecture et des Arts Décoratifs 
de la Cambre at Brussels. There at least | would have the 
red and yellow clay, and the good heavy glazes of olden 
days plus an oven of my own. I should note that | found 
there a professor who reminded me of the dull books of 
industrial ceramics and who strongly disapproved (in 
words only) of my experiments. But his pessimism never 
bothered me very much as our conception of the craft 
differed basically. In the realm of techniques as well as in 


concepts, 
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fresh forms 


Left and far left above. Ceramic 
murals by Pierre Caille, “Cavaliers” 
both. Above, “Personnage Solitaire.” 
Backed hy cement, these 

panels stand ju st over three feet. 
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Pierre Caille at work. Below, 

t vamples that borrow color Jrom the 
opalescence of shells, the 

lambeney of the silks of China. 


on 


the work of pure creation | always aspired to more and 
more freedom. But there in that school | felt | was mak 
ing my first ceramics: at last | was learning something 

Finally the day came when | had money enough to buy 
an oven. Already | had exhibited once or twice with a 
certain amount of success. At any rate it was the first 
time that something new in ceramics had been seen in 
Belgium and. from the first. | was lucky enough to have 
substantial support. 

1 think that to be an artist is the happiest state of 
existence: what is toil for others is, for him, indulging 
his dominating passion. | think that a painter feels in- 
tense pleasure when everything is going well, when each 
new touch to the canvas adds both to his picture and his 
happiness. The sculptor, too, knows what delight is when 
he adds a bit of well-proportioned clay to his statue. | 
can conceive of no greater joy, however, than that of the 
ceramist who, after carefully watching the temperature of 
his kiln, awaiting patiently the required amount of bak- 
ing. and keeping a close eye——often for several days —on 
the cooling process, dares at last to open the oven door. 

Just think that the ceramist has enameled his pottery, 
after deep reflection, with colors which resemble neither 
in substance nor shade those which he will have after 
baking. Remember he has used guesswork for weeks, each 
color harmonizing with the one next to it only in his 
imagination; then with a simple glance he will know if he 
has been right. whether the fire has played him one of 
those dirty tricks it knows or whether he has been able 
to make an ally of it. 

The ceramist watches the temperature fall with anguish. 
He is quite confident of certain pieces, uneasy for others 
which he already envisages in their final state. Time 
passes slowly for a ceramist. 

When finally he dares open the oven——here it was that 
I re-discovered the wondrous delights of my early Christ- 
massa wave of heat hits his face. In the half-light the 
objects which for days have taken all his care and all 
his imaginative resources shine tentatively. Sometimes 
they are even better than he hoped—he takes them cau- 
tiously in his hands because he might drop the still warm 
piece—how vexing that would be—and then he holds 
them, solid and brilliant in their definitive form, He is 
overwhelmed with happiness because of a new glaze, be- 


cause one color harmonizes so well with another. He feels 
wonderful—fascinated by the colors which have melted 
so nicely and which shine just as they should. 
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Rectangular plaques in ceramic and cement exhibit a gaiety of motif 
brilliantly matched by the artist's fairy-tale color and glaze. 
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Pierre Caille’s ceramic panels choose material freely from folk tale and fable. 


Sometimes it's only days later when you've forgotten 
that you nearly dropped a beloved object out of pure 
emotion——or because it was burning your fingers—that 
you begin to judge critically even those pieces which at 
first sight appeared best. Then you begin to imagine new 
ways of matching colors and glazes. Half disappointed 
with what you now hold in your hands, you already 
imagine other conquests; and you well know that out of 
them will come other hopes, other failures too. That is 
how things have gone for me during almost twenty years. 

Of course it is possible to reas h technical infallibility, 
to be successful every time. That happens to those who 
have no imagination. But this search for certainty isn't in 
my temperament. Personally | prefer to run risks, ever to 
seek something better. | like to play with the fire. 

But not every baking carries one back to the joys ol 
childhood Christmas’s. Of some of them it is best not even 
to talk, for some firings are bad; others are catastrophic. 
May heaven spare you that. But if you're a ceramist you 
too will know them, Not long ago the pyrometer which 
before had so faithfully indicated the oven temperature 
got me into trouble when the needle got stuck at 1150° 
centigrade. Not understanding why the temperature 
seemed to remain stationary | kept the current on until 
suddenly | became frightened. Then | cut the current and 
waited with impatience and fear as the kiln cooled. Three 
days later it was still hot but | opened it anyway. 

It's no use telling vourself to be ready for any even 
tuality, that a disaster is always possible, for you never 
quite believe U. But this time, though | hoped to see my 


pottery gleaming in the oven’s semi-darkness a bit like 
the visage of a beautiful woman, what | discovered was 
more like one of those horrible shrunken heads produced 
by the barbaric custom of the Amazon Indians. My care- 
ful work of many weeks, the beautiful results [I had 
counted on from the rich combination of glazes, all was 
reduced to ashes, to black voleanic lava. My work had 
melted into a nondescript mass. Moments like these are a 
calvary in a ceramist’s life and now that | think about 
it, 'm not so sure that ceramics is an easy art that even 
a child might practise. 

If such an accident happens to you, | make only one 
suggestion: get back to work quickly! Begin again to 
reshape with the same care the pieces that you have seen 
destroyed. Do it angrily perhaps, but nevertheless make 
another effort to express what was dear to your heart. 

Accidents of this kind are rare. It was the first | had 
had since | began making ceramics. And | must say that 
the kiln was new and I was not on to its ways, But this 
was a firing | well remember in the same way that one’s 
misfortunes are often what one remembers after a long 
journey; in the end they become almost a pleasant part 
of the journey. 

However, the hardships of the craft are quickly forgot 
ten when the next baking is successful and you are fairly 
certain this time to have tamed the fire. You shrug your 
shoulders with incomprehension when another ceramist 
tells of his misfortunes—until your own next failure. 

| admire the ceramist who prepares his own glazes, but 
only on the condition that they be more beautiful than 
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The ceramist’s technical proficiency is matched by his authentic research in subject matter, 


those easily obtained from France, England and Czecho- 
slovakia. I use these standard enamels, mixing them, 
superimposing them, baking over and over the same 
glaze, trying to suppress the oxygen in the kiln or to raise 
the temperature very high; doing so much that the manu- 
facturer himself would fail to recognize his products. 
Those glazes are no longer his, but mine. 

I find ceramics completely fascinating in all its widest 
adaptations—-not only pottery but anything that can rea- 
sonably be done in earthenware—-everything that has 
significance in this craft. | do not like to think of limiting 
myself to pot-like objects, beautiful as they can. be. So 
many other things may be done. Does the painter restrict 
himself to landscapes or still-lifes or portraits? The free- 
dom that is his must be accorded to the ceramist too. 

Certainly | like Chinese, Japanese and Korean earthen- 
ware, but | am equally enthusiastic about the Assyrian 
archer’s frieze in the Louvre. The Chinese ceramists did 
not restrict themselves, since they constructed towers in 
porcelain. Even sections of the Great Wall of China were 
decorated with ceramics. 

Some time ago when I was still dazzled by the mosaics 
of Ravenna, I set myself the task of making ceramic 
murals. | set flat ceramics, cut out in pieces and forming 
a design, in a base of cement. But since I love the union 
of the marvelous, brilliant material of ceramics with good 


simple strong cement, especially in this era, | allowed the 


cement to show itself shamelessly: because on the one 
hand, it’s not so bad as all that, and. on the other hand, 


it is singularly ennobled by the ceramics. 


| could therefore execute really large designs, destined 
to cover walls, deriving the maximum effect from the 
enamel. This development marked a departure for me, 
away from pottery and animal figures. With this new 
technique | found | could better express my present 
feeling about ceramics. 

Sometimes | am told, “Yes, but you couldn't reproduce 
the same piece two or ten times over, therefore your 
technique is a hazardous one.” However, | have no reason 
to reproduce the same object twice, that’s not my pur- 
pose. A single copy, if it is successful, is quite enough. 
After that my desire is to create something entirely dif- 
ferent—that’s where the real difficulty lies. 

I try to create with the help of fire a thing more beauti- 
ful than I could have imagined possible without the aid 
of this precious accomplice. | have no wish to subjugate 
this collaborator—the trick after all is to judge the proper 
degree of your intervention—for I think it should play a 
role worthy of its dignity. Choice of a weak accomplice 
or a strong one depends on the artist's temperament. Let 
the timid ceramist rest assured that with a weak collabo- 
rator he will probably have no accidents but neither will 
he have any brilliant successes. Ceramics can be all that 
you might want it to be on the condition that you deeply 
and sincerely want it to be something good. 


Pierre Caille, professor of ceramics at V Ecole Nationale 
d’ Architecture et des Arts Décoratifs de Bruxelles, uses 
unconventional methods for dramatic murals; figures, ves- 
sels express poetic imagery, a painter's flair for color. 
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Macrame in Mitla BY MARJORIE CORDLEY ROUILLION 


Old skill enchances a current fashion 


N the Zapotec town of Mitla, in the State of Oaxaca, 
Mexico, there are a number of workers in wool. Some 
are weavers; they have adapted the old fringe or border 
patterns called macramé and they tie the charming lacy 
rebocos that we call stoles. In Mitla, where only handspun 
“ rol is used for mac rame, most of the wool comes from 
local herds of sheep. It is carded and spun at home and. 
although occasionally dyed, it is usually left in its natural 
color. A little bulky and not quite even, the hand-twisted 
yarn has the intrinsic advantage of a texture that is both 
pleasing and interesting. 

The macramé knot is tied as half hitches. The warp 
is divided into groups of the desired number of threads 
and the first thread of each group becomes the guide 
thread. The guide thread is placed across its group to 
form the diagonal. The succeeding threads of the group 
are then each tied over the guide thread in two half 
hitches, first a left and then a right, to form the pattern. 
(Macramé is a craft favored by seamen because of the 
ease with which they adapt their knowledge of knots.) 
The guide thread must be held firmly in one hand as the 
pattern is formed—in the left hand as one ties toward the 
left and in the right hand as one ties toward the right. 

It usually takes about a week for the tying of a well 
made macrameée rebozo, When one thinks of the hours of 
carding and spinning that have preceded the tying—the 
patient obedient fingers that have developed each detail. 
the rebozo becomes not only a lovely scarf but a symbol 
of the beauty that men and women are able to create. 


Varjorie ordley Rouillion 
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One of the few u ho have learned the skill 
for macrameé, Augustina Garcia lives in the shadou 

ola small py ramid near the center of 

town. Most of her work is carried on 
inside her house where tile and adobe make cool : 
shade: on other days, the pepper tree near ie: * 
the house is sufficient protection from the sun 

and the mountains that surround the 

valley are a distant background for the town. 


dugustina’s adobe house in Mitla. 


The first step is to make a warp so that the threads are ar ranged in orderly fashion. 
{Il tying is done ata table edge for ease in managing threads and to give a straight 
line to follow in developing the pattern. fugustina lies her threads in patrs, 
giving added bulk, warmth and a fleecy look. She can add a thread at any time for 
k and can use a double or single diamond for the pattern. 
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Classic simplic ity, flawless 

lee hniques with precious, exotic u oods 
combine for elegance and utility in 
Horace Jayne's decorative tiffin trays. 


arquetry in trays BY HORACE H. F. JAYNE 


A dissertation on 
the techniques of inlay of 


precious, exotic woods 


HERE is a measure of propriety and a measure of 
fronton in embarking upon an article on wood 
inlaying by referring at the outset to that little gem at 
the Metropolitan Museum, the fifteenth century intarsia 
study of Due Federigo Montefeltro from his great 
Renaissance palace in Urbino. Propriety, because this tiny 
chamber certainly stands as one of the preeminent ex- 
amples of this craft. Impertinence, because the meagre 
accomplishments of the present writer working in this 
same medium are surely trivial by comparison. Be this 
as it may, the study is a joy and an inspiration to all who 
admire fine craftsmanship coupled with superlative de- 
sign, with its four small walls from baseboard to cornice, 
the embrasure of its little window, in short every inch of 
vertical surface completely covered with the most intricate 
tours de force in varicolored inlaid woods. These range 
from simple and complex borders and panels with geo- 
metric patterns through intricate bands and grilles in all 
manner of peculiar perspectives up to the representation 
of actual objects—books, musical instruments, terrestrial 
globes, and a host of things dear to the Renaissance 
scholar. These intarsia-created objects are shown as 
though casually left on simulated shelves about the walls 
or glimpsed through half-opened doors of simulated cup- 
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boards, and all are reproduced so faithfully that parts of 
the little room seem almost cluttered, though there is 
actually no three-dimensional object there. One is awed 
by the realization that all this has been accomplished 
solely by cutting and fitting precisely a myriad of little 
pieces of wood into matrix panels, but what is perhaps 
even more astonishing is that quality and distinction are 
not submerged in the overwhelming display of ingenuity 
in craftsmanship, an achievement that is characteristic 
of Renaissance artistry at its finest. 

My interest in Duc Federigo’s study is a more personal 
one, perhaps. than that of most people and it dates back 
to the time when the room was first installed in the Metro- 
politan and about to be opened to the public. | had only 
lately joined the staff, and my first official duty was to 
be on hand at the press preview. Anticipating searching 
questions from the gentlemen of the press. | crammed up 
on all facts, historical and technical, about  intarsia, 
Urbino, Due Federigo and even on geometrical perspec- 
tive: but of all this, after fifteen or more years and several 
removes, | confess | recall very litle. But the study 
exerted its sorcery on me nevertheless, so that when a 
desultory practice of cabinetmaking brought me to ex- 
perimenting with inlaying techniques. the example of Duc 
Federigo’s study has given much inspiration and guidance. 

The trays which have lately become a chief output of 
my small workshop actually should be classified as 
marquetry rather than intarsia, though the two are closely 
allied and the marquetry craftsmen of the later centuries 
are surely the artistic descendants of the intarsiatori of the 
Renaissance. The major distinction between the two tech- 
niques is that in intarsia the tiny pieces of wood consti- 
tuting the elements of the design are actually inset piece 
by piece in the matrix panel, which is cut out to receive 
them, whereas, in marquetry, the various parts of the de- 
sign are first cut from very thin sheets of wood and fitted 
like a thin picture puzzle—and then 
the whole glued to the base panel. Even in marquetry, 
in cases where the embellishment is relatively simple, 
the panel itself may be routed out to receive the inlay, as 


one with another 


for example the purfling on a musical instrument, or 
again on a veneered surface when portions of the face 
veneer may be removed to receive simple inlays or borders 
of equal thickness in contrasting woods and in these in- 
stances the process is virtually intarsia, except that always 
the inlay is much thinner than it would be in the case of 


true intarsia work. The end result is precisely the same 
a composition of various little pieces of wood which 


achieves its decorative effect through the contrast of the 
grain or the color of the woods. Marquetry, however, is 
less satisfactory, since the thin sheets of wood are almost 
as easy to shape and fashion as a stiff cardboard and 
hence the craftsman has (whether for good or ill) greater 
freedom to elaborate his designs with curves and ara- 
besques. even to producing landscapes and figures, many 
of them of astonishing virtuosity, but meagre artistic 
merit. The marqueteriens of later periods were constantly 
tempted moreover to strive for greater realism, and where 
nature did not supply a brilliant blue wood to represent 
lowers, light woods were dyed to supply the deficiency or 
shaded effects were laboriously achieved by staining or 
scorching pieces before inserting them in the design. The 
introduction of materials other than wood was another 
inevitable development, and examples of furniture inlaid 
with metals, ivory shell, mother-of-pearl are familiar from 
the late seventeenth century down to the present, with 
such specializations as the famous tortoise shell mar- 
quetry of M. Boulle and his followers. 

I find myself with a strong personal prejudice which 
makes me somewhat intolerant of these later develop- 
ments. Wood in itself is a material of extraordinary 
beauties and, | believe, should be utilized as simply as 
possible so that these beauties are enhanced. It should not 
be tortured to represent things better expressed by other 
media. And with the enormous range of different sorts of 
wood from every quarter of the globe plus the wide 
variety of grain effects to be obtained in each individual 
kind, the craftsman has at his disposal a palette so rich 
and wide that to introduce other materials seems need- 
lessly avaricious. 

Even without the impetus of familiarity with Due 
Federigo’s study it is probable that | should eventually 
have discovered the joys and satisfaction of marquetry 
work. But first | had to be persuaded to venture into the 
regions of veneering, and for someone whose’ tastes are 
based on the strong Victorian tradition that everything 
veneered was unacceptable, this was a considerable 
barrier to experimenting. It is still all too true that a 
great many people, with or without Victorian prejudices, 
consider the term veneer as synonymous with the cheap 
and shoddy and deem it not quite respectable to own a 
piece of veneered furniture. Possibly by making popular 


Tray below is 24 inches long, 9 wide, of Australian Oriental wood with lacewood edges. 
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Horace Jayne at work in his small 


woodworking shop in Pennsylvania, 


like trays 
overcome. Veneering has certain limitations, but it should 


small veneered things the prejudice can be 
be more widely understood that only by the use of veneers 
ean certain incomparable effects be achieved, especially 
those resulting from the manner in which the veneer has 
been sliced from the mother log and the part of the tree 
from which the log was taken. Withoul veneers it would 
be difficult to use to the full the handsome cuts from 
burls and butts and crotches, and quite impossible to 
obtain the rich and interesting “matched” effects which 
result by joining successive slices from the same flitch. 
Then there is the enormous range of rare and exotic 
woods, so much easier to obtain and handle in veneer 
form than solid lumber. A well selected collection of 
veneers gives a small workshop countless opportunities 
to embellish its output and heighten the interest and 
quality of almost any piece. The fact that one can have 
within easy reach such romantic woods as cocobolo, 
bubinga, amaranth, bethabara, bee-wing satinwood, and 
dao, waiting only the application of glue and a brief so- 
journ in the veneer press gives one’s shop an atmosphere 
of far-off places, of teeming jungles and upland forests. 
There are good reasons for the fact that my output 


lately has consisted largely of trays. In the first place the 
single flat surface prescnts ample opportunities for utiliz- 
ing to the full the beauty of every sort of wood, for effect- 
ing simple or complex combinations, for readily inlaying 
all sorts of bands, borders and marquetry devices. Fur- 
ther, because my shop hours are of necessity taken from 
a relatively small supply of leisure, a tray or a group of 
trays can be started and brought to completion in a short 
period, so that there is the constant satisfaction of 
initiating something new without having the benches too 
greatly cumbered with work in progress. Finally, | have 
come to suspect that I have, as far as design is concerned, 
a two dimensional mind: my keenest enjoyment comes 
from laying out a pattern on a flat plane and conversely 
| become impatient and confused when | must execute 
something in the round. 

The high development of modern quick-drying trans- 
parent glues has signally simplified veneering and mar- 
quetry. One is glad to be spared the employment of the 
old-fashioned glue pot and hot glues, which had to be 
applied under special room temperatures and subjected 
to long drying periods under pressure. Even then there 
was the abiding risk of some of the glue squeezing to the 


Hans an Ves 


The initialed tray is of myrtle burl 

with walnut edges; above it, one of zebra- 
wood with inte resting rope edge. 

It right below it, tray of walnut burl. 
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Courtesy of the Me tropolitan Vuseum of Art 


The study of Federigo da Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, a miracle of 


15th century Italian intarsia, contains no three-dimensional objects whatsoever. 


surface and staining the veneer. Modern glues can be 
applied cold and dry in a few hours, at most overnight. 
They are transparent and colorless, and are weleome to 
fill in small holes and cracks which they hide or obscure. 

The one factor that cannot be eliminated in modern 
work is pressure. An abandoned hand-operated cider-mill 
provides me with a screw element from which | built an 
admirably satisfactory veneering press. Its only drawback 
is that the distance between its solid oak uprights is only 
fourteen inches. and hence the width of a panel is limited 
to this dimension. But few trays need be broader than 
this. and the length can be considerably greater——up to 
thirty inches——for the pressure of the press screw at the 
center can be supplemented at each end by covering 
panels held in place with many C-clamps. enough of 
which should be sufficiently deep-throated to reach well 
towards the middle of the panel under treatment. A single 
sheet of waxed paper is always laid between the panel and 


boards. My 


preference over newsprint since the latter tends to draw 


the eover experien waxed paper 
too much of the glue if the veneer is porous or knotty and. 
as | have indicated, it seems actually advantageous to 
have the transparent glue permanently fill up such holes. 

The construction of the trays is the simplest sort of 
carpentry. 1 lean to the use of a hardboard. “such as 
Masonite. for the panel itself. and it is rarely necessary 
to veneer the bottom surface except as an added embel- 
lishment, since danger from warping which is the usual 


reason for “cross-veneering ——is almost wholly eliminated 


by inserting the edge of the panel into a small dado as 
wide as the panel is thick. A copious application of glue 
in the dado and the use of adequate clamps are needful 
precautions around the lower portion of the edge pieces. 
Various other ways of attaching the edges to the panel 
can be devised, but the dado method seems to be the 
simplest, particularly since it provides a rigid frame to 


keep the panel flat and secure, 

Joining the corners of the edges will always be the 
most vexing problem in tray making. One tries to avoid 
the use of heavy members for the edges. since thin ones 
make for a more graceful product and, because the edges 
are thin, dowels or even metal pins have to be so small 
that they lose effectiveness. A cleanly cut miter if well 
glued under pressure will probably give all around satis 
faction, es pec ially if simple hardwood edges are chosen. 
If the wood is particularly thin--an eighth or three 
sixteenths of an inch —added strength can be attained by 
gluing in small corner posts, square, quarter-round, of 
triangular. which can be of a contrasting wood to pro 
vide points of interest. 

If the edges of a tray are to be veneered, then a rabbet 
or box-joint corner can be safely employed, since any 
discrepancies or irregularities in the jointure will be con 
cealed by the strips of veneer which should be applied 
both on the inner and the outer surfaces of the edge pieces 

and oftentimes on the lop to give a well finished ap 
pearance. lor this reason, the veneering of the edges Is 


best done after the trav is glued together. There is, 
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naturally, no way to use the veneering press in this 
process; however, very satisfactory bonding results from 
applying the glue to the edge and to the strip of veneer 
cut approximately to size--and then clamping a hard- 
wood strip (with waxed paper between it and the veneer) 
to hold the strip in place. To effect a continuous attach 
ment, it is well to apply C-clamps every few inches, al- 
ways taking care to prevent marring by inserting shims 
between the foot of the clamp and any exposed surface. 
When a strip has been applied to one edge, its ends 
should be trimmed most carefully so that they are exactly 
even with the faces of the contiguous edges, The veneer 
strip is applied to the next edge so that it overlaps the 
exposed end of the veneer already in place. When in turn 
the end of the second strip is trimmed off even with the 
face of the veneer on the first strip and the corner care- 
fully sanded, a very tidy joint will result. 

A tray’s focus of attention, is. of course. the panel 
itself, and it is upon the care with which this is com- 
posed that the suecess of a tray depends. Almost any of 
the fine veneers available will produce a good-looking 
tray, but the sensitivity displayed in choosing and plac 
ing the grain patterns, in featuring adventitious irregu- 
larities, in combining and contrasting varieties, it is this 
that produces an outstanding piece of work. Inlays added 
to the basic composition can, of course, serve to enhance 
the fundamental features. Borders and bands and various 
devices such as Chinese characters, for which | have per- 
sonally an occupational predeliction, can be arranged to 
improve the proportions or heighten interest, but all these 
should be regarded solely as embellishments to be added 
to a panel of sound basic design. 

There are a few commercial inlays that are pleasing 
and usable, such as the so-called sunbursts of various 
sizes and shapes which have a good pedigree leading back 
to George Hepplewhite. who was a fine advocate for the 
use of marquetry. Used conservatively, alone or with 
little shaded tulipwood borders, these sunbursts can con- 
tribute a traditional note welcomed by many tray users. 
Other inlays available on the market are purely geometri¢ 
or based on simple floral elements and are satisfying. but 
with the immense variety of veneers at hand and a few 
sharp knives, the craftsman can create his own inlays with 
much happier results. The same is true of the large range 


Tray of Australian Oriental wood, 
double character 
signifies double happiness. 


inlay of lacewood 


of border inlays on the market; only the white and black- 
dyed holly purflings. one sixteenth of an inch wide, are 
indispensable. Occasionally, narrow borders containing 
butts of brightly-dyed woods give a sparkle of color not 
otherwise obtainable. 

The application of an inlay to a surface already 
veneered is extremely easy, not calling for the use of a 
router as is necessary when inlaying solid wood. A sharp 
and somewhat flexible knife. an accurate steel straivht 
edge, and a steady hand suffice. The spaces to be occupied 
by the inlays are carefully marked on the already glued- 
up panel. With his knife following the outline, the oper- 
ator bites through the panel veneer down to the underly- 
ing hardboard, exercising particular care where lines 
meet so that a precise joint is made, without running 
over into the adjacent area. When the knife has com- 
pleted the outlining, a small square chisel can be used to 
lift a small portion of the part to be replaced by the 
inlay and going forward from this point the whole area 
within the outlines can be cleared. The little pieces mak- 
ing up the inlay can then be glued into the cleared spaces. 
If the pattern is complex the various pieces may have 
been previously assembled and glued face down on thin 
paper; this then is inserted and glued into the cleared 
spaces, paper-side up. When all the parts of the inlay are 
in place, the whole area is sanded down with fine sand- 
paper and finished up with steel wool. This not only re- 
moves any paper used in assembling the pieces, but evens 
off all discrepancies in levels and makes the surface of the 
inlay and the face veneer equal to the touch. Against all 
usual directions in inlaving on hardboard | do not cover 
the area with paper and set on it a heavy object until the 
glue is dry. In practice | find it desirable to sand it off 
quite vigorously even before the glue is fully dry, which 
procedure not only forces the pieces of inlay into place 
and hastens the drying of the glue through the heat 
generated in sanding. but also creates enough of the right 
colored sawdust to fill and conceal any minute spaces left 
in the cutting process. It may not be canonical, but this 
method works to considerable advantage, and can be 
personally recommended. 

One brief word on the finishing: 
confess to a dislike of this necessary step. But I can stress 
the necessity for the craftsman to equip himself with one 
essential adjunet to ensure success in this phase of the 


brief because | freely 


work 
tactful handling of this valuable piece of equipment, | 
find it possible not only to avoid a disliked task but to 
have every tray surfaced in a manner that enhances the 


and that is a patient and indefatigable wife. By 


quality of the woods, glosses over any bétise of werkman- 
ship. and ensures the owner of the tray against any 
marring from hot coffee, spilled cocktails, or any of the 
usual hazards to which a tray is exposed in kitchen, 
pantry or dining room. | am impatient with craftsmen 
who guard the processes they employ with deep secrecy, 
for fear their fellows will imitate and perhaps better their 
products; | believe in sharing discoveries that make the 
output of all sounder and more acceptable to the public, 
and therefore it is with particular satisfaction that | pass 
on this basic process on the finishing of marquetry trays. 


Horace H. F. Jayne, Chief of the China Desk, Voice of 
imerica, formerly vice-Director of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, spent many years engaged in archeological 
research in China. He is an authority on Oriental art. 


Fish of gold with eyes of rubies, 
diamonds, sapphires-—an 
adjustable bracelet, earrings. 


delicate 
design in Gold BY DOROTHY SIMMONS 


Custom-made jeweled accessories to enchant a lady 


ut. my life | have loved jewelry. since the time when 

I was a little girl and used to watch my mother get 
dressed to go to a party. And “help” her decide whether 
to wear her pearls or her corals. Both sets were so beauti- 
ful 


sides the necklace there was a brooch, bracelet and ear- 


both intricately made with careful handwork. Be- 
rings to match. Then there was the really elegant diamond 
pin and rings and a necklace. She looked so beautiful in 
all of them. 

Of course the jewelry that I design is not like any of 
these things. People say mine is a quite different approach 
to jewelry as it is usually known, that it has a warmth and 
simplicity and charm rather than the usual formality. 

I like to use my cherubs as motifs. (These | am best 
known for in my Christmas cards.) And doves and little 
flowers. It is hard to decide whether to use diamonds. 
rubies, sapphires, pearls or richly colored enamels. So | 
use them all, wherever and however they seem to be right 
in the piece | am doing. But always | use gold because 
of the color and because the engraving can be done best 
on solid gold. Besides I think it is the most becoming. 

I used enamel for the flowers on the compact and lip- 
stick, in coral and turquoise color in three sizes. The base 
of each one is solid gold and has a tiny gold pin on the 
back so it can be linked into a corresponding tiny hole 
in the gold case. This kind of enamel work is like 


champlevé. It is all done by hand. Everything is done by 
hand, so that these things could never sell in any tre- 
mendous volume; they must be so carefully done to pre- 
serve the character of the drawing in the engraving. and 
to match the colors perfectly, whether it be enamels or 
stones. The compact and lipstick each has a rim of small 
real pearls around the edge, and the lipstick has a real 
turquoise in the top. 

Now | am doing a flexible gold necklace using the 
enamel flowers, and a string of small real pearls twined 
around, This will be more important (and more expen- 
sive) than any of the other things, but it can be used 
also as a bracelet by putting it twice around the wrist. 
There will be a ring to match and a pair of ear clips 
which can be used for dress clips as well. 

The least expensive piece is a cherub head engraved on 
a gold heart and holding in its hand a small diamond 
flower, which can be a ruby or sapphire, whichever one 
prefers. This is three quarters of an inch in size and can be 
worn as a charm or on a chain around the neck. And it is 
in various sizes both heart and disk shaped with as many 
stones as you like. The largest one has two cherub heads, 
is an inch and a half wide and has nine diamonds. Many 
of these have been sold. 

| like wearing the large one and the small one with 
the diamonds and a heart 1\& inches with three sapphires 
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Single cherubs, twin cherubs; cherubs on 
hearts, resting on cloud bank or disk; 
gem-studded for earrings, bracelet, necklace. 
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Farle ft and left. progressive working sketches and the 
foil model done with great exactness in scale and color for the 
lipstie k and compact of etche d gold and rich enamel. 
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it on thick so it is raised and models the flowers so they 
look almost exactly like the enamel flowers. For diamonds 
I paste on rhinestones and use glass beads for sapphires 
and rubies. | make everything exact in size so it is pos: 
sible to know precisely how each one will look when it is 
executed. Then | also make an exact drawing in pencil on 


arranged on two rather narrow chain bracelets. They 
jingle so nicely. There are ear clips to match these with 


one diamond in each. 
I did one special order pin with four cherub heads. all 
bright gold. no stones and cut out around the edges 


(21, inches). 
My designs are really basic and can be used in many tracing paper for the engraver. 
Of course | work very closely with my goldsmith, fol- 


lowing step by step. and consulting with him as he works 
on the different procedures from my sketches. He makes 
a few enamel flowers first and shows them to me for color 
and size before making the finished piece. For the first 
cherub piece, his engraver did a finished head on gold 
to show exactly how it would look. When choosing jewels 
| look at the different sizes and colors of unset stones 
and decide which will be right for the design. Also the 
weight and thickness of gold has to be considered. 

| love doing it and the possibilities seem endless there 


ways and with one’s own choice of stones: for instance. 


| made the compact into a cigarette case in an oblong 


shape with diamonds for the flowers instead of enamel. 


eliminating the pearls. 
i | enjoyed very much doing the angel fish bracelet 


it was amusing to plan the different colored eyes——two 


rubies, two sapphires and one diamond (the ear clips 
have diamond eyes}—-and to dangle them at different 
lengths from the rope bracelet like a mobile. They have 
a pleasant sound but they jingle quite differently from 
the cherub bracelets——“She shall have music wherever 


she goes!” The angel fish are sold separately as charms 


are so many ideas, it is hard to decide what to do next 
Flower ear clips made of diamonds and rubies? Or a 
large brooch made of a bird with a spray of jewel flowers 
and jade leaves? Or a bracelet of golden sea horses. Or 


a jewel bouquet of flowers for the top of a small gold pill 


or to wear on a chain—-the bracelet with the tassels and 


sliding clasp also is separate. 
| have my own trade mark now--a very small flower 
with my initials D.S. stamped on the back of every one. 
When I make the sketches | do them on gold foil box. Perhaps a perfume bottle or a set of glittering fire 


paper. using a pencil point to show the engraving. This flies (pins) or shimmering butterflies. 


simply presses the line into the paper and the grey of the 
pencil lead does not show on the metal paper. If 1 want 
bright gold, | leave the gold surface; if dull gold. I paint 
the area with cold water color paint. For the enamel 
flowers | use opaque paint in the colors | want and put 


Viss Dorothy Simmons, well known for her Christmas 
cards, makes a new departure in her jewelry that sells at 
Lord and Taylor's, New York. The latter features deli 
cacy but her cards hark back to robust days of childhood. 
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Master bookbinder discourses on 


binding and rebinding to endure ad infinitum 


it for a Queen » 


Held by Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth I 
during the coronation procession, the route 
map bound in blue kid and inlaid. 


ANTHONY 


GARDNER 


E KNOW to our cost that if a book is cased in the 
Win publisher's cloth binding it will start coming 
to pieces after some months of continuous use and that 
the only way in which we can remedy the trouble perman- 
ently is to rebind the volume by hand. In this the basic 
reason for the continuation of the binders’ craft consists, 
and those operations which at one time constituted the 
only means of binding a book have now become the 
bibliophiles, librarians 
and those who do not like dilapidated things about them. 


prerogative of special persons: 


It continues to be manifestly improvident to issue dic- 
tionaries, prayer books and cookery books in the com- 
mercial casings in which they are usually turned out and 
which are accepted by the general run of people without 
question, whereas the casing of novels and books for 
occasional reference may be regarded as reasonably satis- 
factory; and in this we are primarily concerned with the 
structure and mechanism of the book rather than with its 
appearance—with truth in the inward parts rather than 
with esthetics. The bookbinder therefore starts off with 
a real job of work to do, namely to bind and rebind books 
so that they can be used ad infinitum. A bookbinding 
should last very much longer than the uppers of a pair of 
handmade shoes, and, like the shoes, it should be a real 
job to contemplate. They are both for the discriminating 
and, ipso facto, will fail to evoke any spontaneous com- 
mendation except among the relatively few who have had 
their eyes opened; for | am sorry to say that ignorance 
is widespread when it comes to bibliopegy. Hence we 
have another article on the subject. 

The 
namely: the repair of old books: the rebinding of books, 
old and new, and the making of albums and manuscript 
books; and these three divisions of his work will ensure 
such a wealth of experience that by the time he dies out 
much will pass away with him unless the torch has been 


binders’ work drops into several categories, 


picked up by an associate—Vitai Lampada trade. 

The criterion which the title of this article proclaims is 
a good one, for it connotes not lavishness but genuine 
goodness-—*The goodness of the thing to be done.” as the 
angelic doctor has it, and not “mere sophistry unrelated 
to the content of the work.” If a thing is, fit for a queen 
it is fit for anybody, and he may be adjudged fortunate 
who possesses bindings which satisfy this dictum—there 
was a period when rather fussy things were done bibli- 
opegically where majesty was concerned; but that has 
passed now and the choice of a master craftsman takes 
precedence over dictating what he shall do. And right 
through. from Elizabeth | to Her Gracious Majesty 
Elizabeth Il, we find splendid examples of the binder’s art. 
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But how difficult it is to hit the mark in any particular 
case—how diflicult to know what is the best treatment in 
the tooling (tooling is the impressed decoration in the 
leather, either finished in gold leaf or left plain) of any 


particular binding! My own reactions work somewhat 
I find that some- 


in this way, and all are free to disagree: 
how the rhythm of a repetitive pattern appeals to a tidy 
mind; that such a pattern has an economy of purpose and 
that there would, conversely, seem to be something mani- 
festly ridiculous in any wayward irregularity-see how 
looks if rendered 


repetitive patterns, 


stupid the classic “egg and dart” 
at random. Well then, we indulge 

and the essential economy of such patterns is that they be 
rendered in blind tooling, (blind tooling is the impressed 
decoration left plain, without gilding) since repetition in 
gold is expensive, especially if the impressions are con- 
joined. We may. of course, use a fillet roll for gold 

fillet roll is a brass wheel with a repetitive pattern en- 
graved in its rim, for making a chain of impressions in 
the leather) but then there is generally that difliculty a 
corners, and the day is gone when a smothered botch at 
the corners passed muster. A chain of impressions in 
blind with a plain gold fillet in juxtaposition will mutually 
heighten each other, especially in the case of the simple 
thorn and dot tools, which form an engrailed pattern 
with a straight edge to support the gold line. By the 


One of four folio bindings in royal 
blue goat skin, inlaid with purple, for 
Mediaeval Carols as presented 

to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 11. 


exercise of a little skill, this and such tools can be blinded 
in directly without preliminary setting out, and the slight 
fortuitous irregularity which this brings will prevent that 
dead true mechanical perfection which, ipso facto, has 
no life. The engrailing also suggests a marginal termina- 
tion to the leather where the cover turns over at the edges 
of the boards and, for example, around the turn-ins where 
they pass under the board papers or doublure on the in 
side of the covers. You see an illustration of what | mean 
photograph of one of four folio 
In these the 
is the 


in the accompanying 
bindings recently presented to Her Majesty. 
thorn and dot tools were “put down” (“put down” 
term used for impressing the stamp tool into the leather) 
over eight thousand times, hot: and, as Eric Gill once 
remarked, all art is very much like hard work. A repeti- 
live stamping in semis, as in a powered heraldic field, i 
also satisfying, and here gilding, completely or alter- 
nately, is simple in the absence of conjoining. There are 
many royal bindings which were admirably so treated in 
the past. such as the Horace bound by Nicholas Eve for 
Henry II of France with a semis of fleurs-de-lis, but I 
think it important that the stamp should mean something, 
as it then did, and not be merely pretty. 

The heraldic achievement or royal cypher is perhaps a 
sine qua non on majestic bindings, and gives scope for 
the highest perfection in gold tooling. When the impres- 
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Top and top right, two views of the 1598 
Breeches Bible, re patre d and re-backed above. a 
sixteenth century Herbal, binders 

memorandum entered on the back hoard paper. 


sion is made with an engraved blocking brass (blocking 
brass is an engraved, thick brass plate, used in a press to 
stamp its impression into the leather) this perfection 
mostly passes to the designer and engraver but woe 
hetide the result if both designer and engraver are not 
fully versed in the technique of the finisher’s art. The 
most lively coat is that which is built up with stamps and 
gouges, (stamps and gouges are brass hand tools to im- 
press patterns into the leather, a stamp being any shape 
and a gouge a small are of a circle) but such a procedure 
is justified only where repetition is not required. Time 
was when the heraldic achievements on bindings were 
occasionally rendered by blazoning the colors in paint, 
and | think this is a method which could be resuscitated. 
especially if the area which is to bear the coat is first sunk 
somewhat below the general surface of the leather in 
order to crush out the grain and afford some protection 
to the paint against attrition. Some research is required 
into the most suitable painting technique. but if the color 
is judiciously varnished it should last for a very long 
time, with normal care. Onlaying very thinly pared 
leather of the required tints, with its boundaries tooled 
into place, is a satisfactory alternative method but it does 
not, of course, permit any shading such as can be got 
with a painted shield; and it is as well to remember that 
an achievement rendered “in the round” is an altogether 
more lively and correct thing than the same coat done in 
Hat technique. But by far the greatest number of armorial 
bindings have the achievement just rendered in gold, 
without any attempt at indicating the tinctures— and very 
lovely some of them look. I especially have in mind one 
depicted in Maggs Bros. catalog of 1927, item No. 
114, a Royal Almanach of 1739 with the large and superb 
arms of Charles II] of Spain. gold tooled on its front 
cover, Do consult the catalog, if you have a chance. And 
we are almost tempted to say that the armorial binding 
might perhaps nowadays be regarded as the final cause of 
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heraldry in the same way that Coleridge said that “Per- 
haps snuff is the final cause of the human nose”! And it 
is worthy of note that many binders are snuffers. 

And now we come to the renovation of old books and 
their bindings: for this is a very important part of the 
binders’ craft. There are thousands of volumes awaiting 
the care which he is ready to bestow on them, provided 
somebody will foot the bill—and the least vou can do 
is to keep him in bread and water while he is on the job. 
as Ruskin hinted in regard to the painter. But the real 
trouble is time. that most precious of all the things the 
modern craftsman needs, for it may take scores of hours 
to repair and recondition even the leaves of a single 
volume. The rule is to add and not to take away: to 
endeavor to bring the volume back to its original condi- 
tion and, of course. only to employ such materials and 
methods as will effect a lasting restoration and ensure a 
new lease of life for many centuries. Even our world. 
famous libraries are loaded with volumes awaiting atten 
tion, but no adequate sums are forthcoming for the pur- 
pose, although a mere fraction of what is disbursed in 
other, less worthy. directions would enable the work to 
be completed in several generations . . . But there is no 
blinking the fact that it is expensive. | have just spent 
871, hours on renovating the leaves of a two-volume. 
1665 edition of the works of Galileo and forwarding the 
hooks ready for recovering: and the Breeches Bible. seen 
in the accompanying illustration, oceupied just over an 
hundred hours, working in mental competition with an 
expert journeyman, and not wasting a minute. The origi 
nal back of the volume had gone and only one plate of 
the old country-made brass clasps remained. This is a 
family Bible and | think we may say that it will remain 
as a treasured possession till the family dies out. For 
tunately the margins had not been shaved. (Shaved is 
said of the margins of a page when they have been 
trimmed by an ignorant binder so as to shave the print.) 

One of the important duties of the binder is to see that 
the volume is correctly collated. and this. in many cases. 
will necessitate a leaf by leaf chéck with an authentic 


copy at a great library. Often displacements are found, 
and duplicate signatures and misprinted page numbers 


are not it is sometimes quite im- 


possible for the binder to be certain of the proper se- 
quence without a check copy. especially when the book is 


in a foreign medieval language. But of all the binder’s 
tasks. this work of renovation is the most satisfying in 
its purpose and results; and the expressed satisfaction of 
the owner when he sees the rejuvenation which has been 
effected by a long and tedious piece of repair work is 
quite a joy to behold. | think it is important that the 
binder should enter a statement in the book— preferably 
on a back ftlyleaf 
bona fide record and as an insurance against faking. This 


stating what has been done to it, as a 


will contribute to the provenance of the book and be an 
added joy to posterity. And this brings us to the im 
portance of the master binder’s having a reasonable com- 
petence in those several arts which are related to his 
main job: such as draughtsmanship. engraving, heraldic 
blazoning and calligraphy. The last of these is pertinent 
to the entries which | have advocated; and a penman 
ship which falls much behind the models of Vicentino 
is anathema in this connection. (Vincentino: Lodovico 
degli Arrighi. born at Vicenza and hence called “Vicen 
tino.” His chancery cursive writing hand was first put in 
book form in 1522.) In illustration of what | mean, the 
accompanying photograph shows a typical entry on the 
back board of a sixteenth century Herbal, written’ in 
brown ink in the form of a bastard spiral, and 1 include 
it as both a good example of what | mean and as an 
exercise in humility in that | have inadvertently abbrevi 
ated “dilapidated” wrongly. It so happened that this book 
had a contemporary entry beautifully written in sepia on 
the front board which it was imperative to honor by a 
reasonable performance in the binders Apologia. 

And so we could go on, ruminating over the many dif 
ferent facets of the binders’ art and trusting that his kind 
and those who love books will never cease and that the 
criterion implicit in the title of this brief review will con 


stitute their standard. 
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Craftsman’s World 


Flat Tiles BY HOBART COWLES 


From the large unglazed and stamp-decorated tiles of the 
Han dynasty through the architectural plaques of the 
della Robbias to the many and varied contemporary uses, 
tiles and their production have presented their makers 
with many problems. The craftsman making a set of tiles 
to be used as part or all of a working surface must cope 
with the problems of warpage and controlled shrinkage. 

Since these are factors inherent in clay in the plastic 
state, it is in that state that we must initiate control. 
Warping is often increased by stresses resulting from 
improper production methods, but it is more frequently 
the result of uneven drying and firing. Shrinkage is 
directly related to plasticity and can be lessened within 
limits by changes in body composition. In bodies to be 
used for tile production, a high degree of plasticity is 
neither necessary nor desirable and non-plastic materials 
ean be introduced or substituted for the plastic clays. 
Presumably the craftsman making tiles only occasionally 
will not wish to devote time, energy and storage facilities 
to a specially compounded body. He would prefer to 
use the clay he has on hand for his other wares. By add- 
ing 30-50 mesh grog, flint or sand to an average clay 
body the shrinkage and consequent warpage can be re- 
duced satisfactorily. This “opening” material can con- 
stitute up to 25 or 30 percent of the batch of clay. The 
mixture, of course, must be thoroughly wedged before 
using. If the clay to be mixed with grog is of a good 
working consistency, the grog should be wet enough to 
avoid a mix that will be too dry. A batch of new or re- 
claimed clay which is too soft for good working qualities 
may be wedged with dry grog and will result in a mixture 
more nearly suitable for this work. The consistency of 
clay for tiles should be slightly on the stiff side as this 
will, of course, make the drying more easily controlled 


and shrinkage and warpage less 


THE WORKSHOP 


There are several ways of fabricating tiles. They can be 
pressed by hand into plaster or biscuit molds and thus 
formed individually. They may also be batted or rolled 
into trays consisting of a flat base with an edging of 
wooden slats which will determine the thickness of the 
tiles. A thorough discussion of these methods of produc- 
tion is contained in “The Potter's Craft,” by Charles F. 
Binns (New York, D. Van Nostrand Co.). The section on 
tile production appears in the first and second editions 
only, published in 1910 and 1922 respectively, and not in 
the revised third edition. In either of these methods care 
must be taken to construct the mold or tray of sufhicient 
size to allow for the shrinkage of the tile in drying and 
firing. The linear shrinkage of the body must be known. 
As a rule it will approximate 10 percent which means a 
5-inch mold will produce a 41-inch tile when the tile has 
been fired. 

A method which has proved generally satisfactory for 
the production of sets of tiles is somewhat similar to the 
last mentioned. This requires a working surface which 
should exceed the required. tile dimensions by at least 3 
inches. It may be of any rigid material. A piece of '»- 
inch or 34-inch plywood is satisfactory since it is light in 
weight and not subject to warpage or bending. Two 
runners of even thickness and of a length equal to the 
longer dimension of the working surface are needed. 
These should be no less than 1% inch in thickness and 
may be 3 inch or 1 inch in width. The narrow dimen- 
sion will determine the thickness of the tiles. This thick- 
ness should be in general not less than 1% inch or more 
than 34 inch, These runners will guide the roller in form- 
ing the tiles. It has been found advisable to put two or 
three layers of newspaper on the working surface before 
laying the clay. This newspaper will allow the clay to 
move freely as it is spread out under the rolling action. 

Care should be exercised in placing the clay on the 
pallet before rolling. Warpage can be lessened by follow- 
ing this procedure. After wedging the clay, form it into a 
block. With a cutting wire, cut slabs from the block only 
a little thicker than the finished tile must be. If these are 
slapped smartly on the layer of newspapers so that they 
overlap slightly, the amount of rolling and consequent 
straining of the clay will be greatly lessened. Thumbing 
across the seams of adjoining slabs will remove all sears 
which would not be removed in the rolling. When the 
required area is built the runners can be placed along the 
clay and a rolling pin used to accomplish the desired 
even thickness. The rolling should be frequently alter- 
nated by changing the position of the runners and the 
direction of rolling from side to side and end to end. This 
method of using movable runners places less limitation 
on the size of tiles and also leaves the pallet free for other 
uses when tiles are not being made. The sheet of clay is 
now ready to be trimmed to required dimensions. Again 
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it is necessary to make allowances for shrinkage and 
cut the tiles proportionately larger. 

If tiles are to be made frequently, shrinkage rulers are 
available on the market or can be satisfactorily impro- 
vised in the shop as follows. On a sheet of brown wrap- 
ping paper lay out a line 24 inches long. Erect perpen- 
diculars to this line every |. inch of its length. Using a 
yardstick or carpenter's folding rule, place it along the 
base line so that the left ends coincide. Holding the left 
end in place as a pivot, slide the right end upwards until 
the perpendicular drawn at the far right intersects the 
rule at exactly 26%. inches and make a mark to indicate 
this point on the perpendicular. With a straightedge, con- 
nect this point with the pivot end of the base line. The 
points of intersection of this line with all of the perpen- 
diculars will give you a 24-unit seale which will auto- 
matically compensate for 8 percent shrinkage. These may 
be transferred to a suitable lath or slat. This shrinkage 
scale when used to measure raw tiles will provide fired 
tiles of proper dimension. That is, a tile measured at 8 
un's on the shrinkage scale will be 8 inches when fired. 
If -hrinkage scale is needed to compensate for 10 per- 
cent or 12 percent shrinkage, the intersection of the 
pivoting rule and the perpendicular should be at 2611), 
and 27%.» inches respectively. 

After ascertaining the necessary measurements, the 
sheet can be trimmed to size using a straightedge or a 
framing square as a guide. A fettling knife will work well 
for this cutting. No matter which kind of knife is used, 
a bright and shiny blade does not cut as easily or evenly 
as a slightly pitted or rusted blade. A word of caution 
may be of help in preserving square corners. When the 
cut is made use the knife in an almost vertical position 
until nearing the end of the stroke. In cutting the last two 
or three inches change the direction of cut to a downward 
stroke which pivots from the point of the blade. This 
prevents tearing or pulling the corners out of square. 

The large sheet of clay can now be cut into smaller 
tiles of equal or unequal size and shape. As a general rule 
for best results the tiles should not exceed 5 inches in any 
dimension. Larger tiles can be made but the danger of 
warpage increases with size. There are advantages in 
using tiles of equal size and shape; the replacement of 
broken, damaged or faulty tiles is easier. If uniformity 
is desired or individual tiles are needed, white biscuit 
commercial tiles are available. These can be bought in 
at least two sizes, 41 and 6 inches square at a reason- 
able price. Biscuit tiles limit somewhat the variety of 
decorative techniques. Cutting tiles in uneven shapes gives 
an added decorative possibility in the pattern of lines o1 
joints between tiles. These lines can be used as part of the 
ornamental aspect or as an effective contrasting element 
of the design. Shapes should remain simple and geo- 
metric, avoiding elongated or intricate shapes as much 
as possible. In cutting the individual tiles it is well to 
follow the advice of Mr. Binns and not cut the tile com- 
pletely free but leave an ly inch of clay at the bottom 
to hold the tile together. This will help keep tiles flat 
during the drying. 

The drying should be done patiently, avoiding drafts 
or heat. The pallet of tiles might even be slid into the 
damp-box or covered with a sheet of plastic. In any case 
they should be turned over when leather-hard and turned 
once or twice a day until dry. Warpage results from un- 


NOW! PERFECT 
MOLDS 


706-G is the toughest rubber ever made for molding 
purposes. Makes double-strength precision molds of 
finest detail and free from flaws. Just brush, dip, spray 
or pour 706-G on your model. It spreads evenly, dries 
smoothly, makes as thick or thin a shell as you need 
Back it with gauze and plaster, on the mold or later 
and make as many reproductions as needed. 

Fast for small models—or apply in patchwork for larger 
ones. Cast with Plaster of Paris, molding powders, plas- 
tic metals, resins, magnesite and many other materials 


SPECIFICATIONS: 
© Medium heavy liquid consistency 
*® 17-20 min. drying time, room temperature 
® Resist heat, flexible 
® Remains liquid 1 year or better at 70° 
* Molds will last longer ® Resists tears 
*® Twice average coverage for strength 


100% MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
Order Today—Immediate Delivery 


1 gallon can $8.00 * 1 quart jar $2.75 
We pay postage—wNo C.O.D.'s, U.S.A. only 


TESTWORTH PRODUCTS CORP. 


Dept. 911 P. O. Box 482 Itasca, Hlinois 


round, high-domed cabs of 
di too $1.00 ea. 


CUFF-LINK Backs heavy sterling silver swivel type, 


RARE ‘exoric woons ebony, lignum vitae, coco 
| Asst o » and blocks 


$1 Ik $3.0 
EARRING ‘ATTACHMENTS strong, | me, sterl 


ing (just add dangle) solder type. 
STERLING wine © ga. perfect q aged of 
BAROQUE PEARL NUGGETS | shimme : 


hole tor W ig rut ne 1.00 A» doz 
ELEPHANT ivory sound an sea ned i “mn te 
raft Fa alt % le 1.7 
CORAL FROM THE COAST or ‘ASIA red tinctured with o 
Jeautiful with o -size cabs, $1.00 ca 
Money back if highly FREE with orcde 
ewelry- making. Latest Price I 


SAM KRAMER. ..... 


DEPT. H. 29 W. Bth STREET NEW YORK 


Red-Firing Pottery Clay 
The plastic Blue Hill clay with which Rowantrees Pottery is thrown 
on the potter's wheel. Firing range cone 07 to cone 03. Shipped 
prepared in moisture proof bags. 50 Ibs. $4.50. 100 Ibs. $7.50 
F.0.B. Bive Hill. 


ROWANTREES POTTERY BLUE HILL, MAINE 
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APIDARY- DIAMONDS 


BLACK AUSTRALIAN OPALS ah pieces, 4 for $ 


Craftsman’s World 


DEVIL FACES: exceptional fine detailed carved y (stained brown 
even drying of opposite faces of the tile. The paper which 
Son 08 adheres may be stripped off or left to burn off in the bis- 
pa0cs = % led a a ee cuit fire. The tiles may be fired flat on a bed of placing sand 
agates and ot $1.50, 3 for $4.0 or grog, or they may be stacked on edge in a row so as to 
BAROQUES. hed caboc! amethyst, be self-supporting. All tiles of a set should be fired at the 
same temperature and as nearly as possible at a central 
enue location in the kiln to ensure even firing. This will help 
low $1.0 assorte keep shrinkage even and warpage at a minimum. 
1 new contributor to Craft Horizons, Hobart Cowles is 
cher type of ens highly qualified to offer technical advice. He is an 


instructor in the ceramics department of the School for 


NEW ENGLAND DIAMOND CORP. 


43 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
RECIOUS, SEMI-PRECIOUS AND SYNTHETIC STONE 


Imerican Craftsmen, Rochester Institute of Technology. 


Tips for Craftsmen 


F @] R s A L E The X-acto Crescent Products Company, Inc.. of 440 
BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS HAND WEAVERS | — ourth Avenue. New York City, offers a new and complete 


) ; catalog of all of the items in the X-acto line of tools, craft 
Complete handweaving mill for sale, or will lease on ta 
long-term basis, contingent upon amount of produc- 
tion on equipment. Can also convey name of BLUE 
RIDGE HAND WEAVERS to anyone buying this plant. 
We have 30 looms for 40° fabric; decating machine 
and Hoffman Press for finishing; two Universal # 50 


approach to the ancient craft of beadwork is of especial 
interest, with all the necessary equipment at $2.50. This 
includes an illustrated 16-page manual of instructions and 
a loom constructed of aluminum and plastic, adapted from 


Coners; Bottle Bobbin Winder. Warper and Creel; an early Indian model. The loom can be expanded or 
a #90 Bobbin Winder; Heddies; Heddle-frames; contracted depending on the size of the project. Also in- 
Scales; Folding machine; Drums; Reeds; Shuttles, cluded are bead graph’ paper for laying out original de- 
Tables; Bins; Carts and complete factory set-up for signs and a device called the “Magic Eve.” a magnifv- 
handweaving. We will sell all or part. Equipment at ing glass on a small stand arranged so that it can be 


Rich Hill, Missouri. Please direct all correspondence 


to Hipsh, Inc., 819 Broadway, Kansas City 6, Mo placed over the design for easy “reading.” 


the yarn SEpot inc. 


545 SULLER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 
foRMERly OOROTHY LEBES YARN OE POT 


unusual yarns in exciting colors 
msteuction 

sample fee one dollar Gem” Tiny Parts Cabinet is a new way of storing small 

parts. Consisting of two Lh,-ine h high drawers. the “Little 


\ boon to the lapidary and jeweler, the all-steel “Littl 


Gem” measures 31, inches in height, 11) inches in depth 
ind IL inches in width. Each drawer is furnished wit! 
eight dividers giving a total of twenty-four adjustable 
EUREKA YARN co., INC. compartments It is priced at $8.90 with extra dividers 
621 BROADWAY, Dept. C-H, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Where the Handweaver is king) 
Novelty yorns of every description, color and put-up 
SILK.WOOL.RAYON.-LINEN-COTTON 


available at 8¢ each. Designed to be used alone. in sec 
tions. or as a part of the Precision all-steel Standard Parts 


Cabinets. the “Litthe Gem” can be substituted for any 


{also sunfast & vot dye colors) two standard drawers of the Standard Parts Cabinet 
No order too small too large—on antity from 1 pound up. . » 
om sequect ($29.94) for $4.60. Write the Precision Equipment Co.. 
‘714 North Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago 41, Illinois 
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No fuss, no muss, the newest rubber-cement dispenser by 
Haberule, Box P-737, Norwalk, Connecticut. overcomes 
the bug-a-boo of storing and applying rubber cement. 
Hexagonal in shape. the bottle is non-tippable. $3.75. The 
cap cant stick because there is no threading to get 
clogged. The balanced brush stands upright even on a 
tilted drawing table. Broader than the ordinary brush, the 
dispenser carries more rubber cement and makes work 
faster, easier, cleaner and always reaches the rubber 
cement regardless of the supply level. 


The craftsman can well benefit by use of the “Work- 
Lite” if he needs to drill in small, hard-to-reach areas 
without the inconvenience of an extension cord and lamp. 
The drill, weighing only three pounds, is equipped with a 
Jacobs geared chuck, a Cutler-Hammer trigger lock type 
switch. In bright aluminum die-cast housing with ball 
thrust and armature spindle ball bearings, it has a no 
load speed of 2100 r.p.m. and a full load of 1000 r.p.m. 
With a universal type motor rated at 2.0 amps. it sells 
at $27.95. Fairchild Industries. Burlington, Vermont. 


Period Art Reproductions. 39 West 24th Street. New 
York City, has a complete line of imported papier-maché 
trays and other accessories in plain white or black, ready 
for decorating. They also carry a wide range of tin and 
copper articles for the tole painter; these include lamps, 
cannisters, urns, wall pockets. Chippendale trays, also cut- 
corner and kidney shapes. circular and others. All period 
pieces are authentic reproductions. Write for leaflets 242, 
245 and 265 for an illustrated listing with prices. 


The Cincinnati Tool Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, offers 
a four corner miter clamp that clamps all four corners 
at one time and does not mar the work. Quickly adjusted 
to any square or rectangle within its maximum opening. 
it is accurate and holds firmly without slipping until re- 
leased. The tool comes in four sizes—8, 12, 18 and 24 
inches maximum opening; the minimum openings for all 


the sizes is 2 inches. 


The “Magni-Focuser,” a three-dimensional binocular mag 
nifier, insures greater accuracy for the craftsman work- 
ing, particularly with small, detailed objects. Only the 
finest optical glass, of matched and balanced precision is 
used in this optical device which is worn as one would a 
pair of boxed glasses with a band encircling the head, 
leaving the hands free. Write Elroy Products Companys 
480 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 4 


HOME WEAVING 
FOR 
PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT WITH 
“LECLERC” LOOM 


It's easy and great fum--to weave 
sturdy homespuns and delicate fab 
ries on “LECLERC” loom 


Save money and make vour own 


A t-harness 36” loom clothes: dresses, shirts, surts, coats, 
Write today for free literature ete.; decorations for vour home 
and name of your nearest repre. curtains, rugs, upholstery and useful 
sentative articles for gifts 


NILUS LECLERC, Ine. 


L'Islet Sta. (13) Que., Canada 


“PRECIOUS STONES 
FOR PRECIOUS LITTLE’ 


We invite you to select quality stones from one of our color- 
ful approval shipments. They are specially selected for you, 
according to your request, but do not obligate you to any 
purchase. Following the new trend in jewelry making we 
added to our collection exciting baroques and nuggets for the 
modern craftsman. Each month we supply you with a dif- 
ferent selection to help you find new inspiration for your very 
own designs. 

For better stone values and dependable service write to: 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 


Importers of Precious Stones 
417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


STERLING SILVER 


eae A HANDY & HARMAN CRAFT DEALER 
——— SHEET—PLAIN & FANCY WIRE— 
— TUBING—CHAIN 
Cufflink backs & Earring Findings—Tools—Set- 
tings & Shanks—tInitials & Emblems—Blank 
Mountings—Sawblades—Solder & Flux, Etc., Etc. 
STONEMASTER PREPO TORCH 
Polisher & Grinder Safe * Convenient * Economical 


THE VERY FINEST IN LAPIDARY EQUIP. 


Write for free price lists and free Handy & Horman Booklets & Leaflets 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
P. O. BOX 2010, DEPT. C, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


NEEDLEPOINT, PETIT POINT; TAPESTRIES, & RUG YARNS 
Your precious handwork deserves the right type of woolen yarn 
and color. For Finest results see PATERNAYAN quolity and 
assortment of over 200 colors. 

PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 
10 W. 33rd St. New York City 


PLAIN PAPIER MACHE 


LAMPS © VASES 
TOLEWARE 
ACCESSORIES 
PERIOD ART 
39 W. 24th St. 


1 hr. free parking 
Mon.-Fri 


© TIN @ GLASS AND CHINA FOR DECORATING 


Cirevlars on request 
REPRODUCTIONS, Inc. 
New York 10, N.Y. 
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1T MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal 
you can moke scuiptures easily and 
economically without elaborate equip 
ment Sculp-Metal is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre 
shaped armotures. Pieces aw horden 
ore stror and permanent may be 
carved ed and sonded then 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina 


at leading deolers. Send for 16- 
page handbook “working in 
sculp-meta 

the sculp-metal company 
701-B investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES OF QUALITY 


at moderate prices 
WM. A. MERCER & CO., INC. 
665 Fifth Ave., New York 
Consignments sent to Schools and Craftsmen 


© FINE TOOLS 
® MOTOR ACCESSORIES & Grinders 
METALS 


PLASTIC BOXES 
95 page coteleg 50 Leaflets covering plastic boxes and metols 
free on request 
inquiries welcomed 


Deoler 
SCHRADER INSTRUMENT CO., Dept. CH, independence, lowa 


Imported Linen Yarns 
For 


Handloom Weaving 
SEND 35¢ FOR SAMPLES 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 


129 SOUTH ST. « DEPT, C « BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Lane 
Looms 


Metallic 


Yarns 


| 
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BINDERS 


PRESERVE YOUR COPIES 
of 


Craft Horizons 


| maroon leatherette binders are 
available for keeping your file of Craft Horizons. 

| Sturdily designed, each accommodating a full 

| year (six issues) the binders will stand in your 
bookshelf and provide ready reference for re- 
reading. Many articles have the lasting value of 
an instructive book. 


Protect your valuable copies of Craft Horizons | 
from deterioration by filing them in this attrae- 
tive binder. 


traft Horizons 

601 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 

binder(s) 


For the enclosed please send me 


NAME 
ADDREss 
cITY 


ZONE STATE 


| | 
Price: $2.00 postpaid in the U.S. | 


Craftsman’s World 
EXHIBITIONS 


The Newark Museum opened, at the end of October, the 
second in its series of dictionary exhibitions in the 
decorative arts with an “Introduction to Silver.” Included 


are examples of American silver selected to illustrate the 
development of familiar forms such as the teapot and salt 
cellar. Certain pieces are grouped together documenting 
social usage. These include objects for sideboards or 
dining table and wine equipment used in the eighteenth 
century. Accessories for the tea table also are shown as 
well as coffee pots. Another feature of the exhibition is 
the development of the drinking vessel: cups, beakers. 
tankards and mugs. Loans from New Jersey churches 
form a section of the exhibition, which will continue into 
the spring of 1954. 

On November 13, The Newark Museum will open the 
second annual Christmas gift suggestion exhibit, “Christ- 
mas Gift Suggestions by New Jersey Artists and Crafts- 
men.” Made by artists and craftsmen who reside or work 
in the state, objects have been priced at a maximum of 
$25. The exhibition will continue through December. 


The new Museum of International Folk Art was opened 
on September 5 at Santa Fe, New Mexico. A branch of 
the Museum of New state-sup- 
ported and state-operated 
tional character. It was built to house the collection of 
Miss Florence Dibell Bartlett of Chicago acquired in the 
course of many years of travel in fifty different countries. 
In addition to the Miss Bartlett 
financed the building of the Museum itself and the cost of 
installing the exhibits. Since but a small portion of the 
Museum's contents is on exhibition, there will be periodic 
changes in the display of costumes, textiles, household 
and decorative items of folk origin. Dr. Robert Bruce 
Inverarity, director, is planning a program of interna- 
tional cooperation. Besides the collections, there is a 
library of folk art and ethnological literature. 


Mexico, this institution 
has a pronounced interna- 


donating collection, 


The Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, 20 West 55th 
Street, New York City, presents “The Golden Age of Eng- 
lish Eighteenth-Century Textiles.” to run through De- 
cember, 1953. The exhibit comprises silk textiles, cotton 
and linen chintzes, some reproductions and some origi 
nals, from the Queen Anne and Georgian periods. The 
Queen Anne era the “age of walnut.” favoring 
damask and bold designs borrowed from the late Italian 
Renaissance and the baroque periods of the seventeenth 
century. Also popular were Genoese velvets, matelassé 
and brocade which followed on into the reign of George 
I. Thomas Chippendale made the mid-Georgian stand out 
as the “age of mahogany.” using the textiles of Queen 
Anne's day and others taken from the French, the Chinese 
and the Florentine of the early fifteenth century. Adam, 
George Hepplewhite and Sheraton worked into the neo- 
classic trend introducing classic patterns of Wedgwood 


Was 


jasper ware, graceful swags, bowknots, wheat and urns, 
woven in silk lampases. brocades, armures and damasks. 


sculp-metal 
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Stained glass panel designed by 
{ijonso Ossorio, executed hy Heinighe & Smith. 


The Grace Borgenicht Gallery, New York City, had a 
rare exhibition in September with the showing of “New 
Work in Stained Glass” by American artists. Two years 
in the planning, the results are outstanding according to 
the sponsors. Among the eighteen participating artists 
were Pierre Bourdelle. |. Rice Pereira, Andre Raez, 
Abraham Rattner. Max Spivak, Rev. Marcolino Maas, Joep 
Nicholas. Peter Ostuni and William Schickel. A large 
part of the suecess of the project depended on the close 
cooperation between the artists and the studios that 
executed the designs. These included Heinigke & Smith. 
J. & R. Lamb Studios. George Durhan & Son, Karl 
Hacket, Inc.. Nicholas Wagner, Emil Frei, Ine. and 
Rambusch Studios. Mr. Ostuni and Rev. Marcolino Maas 
were the only artists to execute their own designs. Harold 
W. Rambusch and Henry Lee Willet of the Stained Glass 
Association of America and Eloise Spaeth and Thomas 
M. Messer of the American Federation of Arts served on 
the committee. The following were members of the jury 
which was appointed to select the participants: Maurice 
Lavanoux. John |. H. Baur, Robert Metealf and William 
Lescaze. The exhibition consisting of eighteen panels. 
measuring 30 inches by 50 inches, will go on tour through- 


out the country, 


The American Craftsmen’s Educational Council presented 
in the America House Gallery at 32 East 52nd Street, 
from September 17 through October 7. an exhibition of 
books on crafts and the arts. In connection with this were 
shown the prize-winning lamps, entered in the competi- 
tion, “Shedding Light.” Diagrams and sketches of the 
winning entries of the New York Residence Lighting 
Forum Design Competition, in cooperation with the New 
York City Vocational Schools, were also shown. 

First prizes for lamps in the competition “Shedding 
Light” went to Jason Harvey for a wall lamp, $100; and 
to William O. Steinmetz for a table lamp, also $100. 
Philip S. Read won a second prize of $25. 

The books displayed were easily accessible, comfortably 
arranged near chairs. tables and reading lights; craft and 
art lovers were invited to browse. A special discount was 
allowed on books ordered through the Council during the 
exhibition. A very wide range of reading matter was 
offered, from books on the history of art, great paintings. 


faceted gems, unusual, odd 
ringstones, and nuggets. 


</ 
JOHN BARRY CO. 
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New PLASTICS 


\ Plastic Jewelry, Novelties, Signs, 
Lamps, Toys, Furniture, Gifts 
Amazing new Plastic Working 
Course for MEN and WOMEN tells 
and shows how to fabricate, cast, 
laminate, color, mold, internal carve, 
etc, in easy-to-master words and 
pictures. No special tools needed 
All plastics and matenals for 
PROJECTS included m course 
Course actually pays for itself. Make 
popular plastics items for EXTRA 
INCOME! Write tor FREE intor 
mation TODAY 


INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 


C36-N, PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


MAKE YOUR OWN FOLDING TABLES 
IN MINUTES . . 


wiTH 
TABLECRAFTERS 
TUBULAR STEEL 


FOLDING 
TABLE LEGS 


Screw leg assem. 
blies to your table top. Guide 
holes assure accurate assembling 
Sturdy, rustproof legs have safety 
lock won't collapse fold 
easily for storage. For hobby, work, 
banquet, buffet, game tabies. 


TABLECRAFTERS 1114 verre, abington, Pa 


g COMPLETE 
KIT FOR 
ONE TABLE 

if you send check or 
money order, we pay 


postage. Special dis 
counts to institutions 


6 trial selection of stones. 
obligation to purchase. 
| 
f ry cobochons, fascinating 
| 
at 
| 
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AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East S2nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc., 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. Chartered by the Regents of the State 
of New York in 1943 for the purpose of increasing public appre- 
ciation of the hand arts and raising the standards of craftsman- 
ship. Presents exhibitions, offers library facilities, acts as a clear 
ing house for craft information, prepares bulletins. Founded the 
School for American Craftsmen. Supported by individual and group 
memberships and contributions, Craft Horizons is the Council's of.- 
Gcial publication. Membership carries a Craft Horizons subscription 
Officers: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, President; Mr. Kenneth Chorley, 
Vice-President; Mr. William J. Barrett, Treasurer; Miss Mary Vail 


Andress, Secretary 


ROSTER of the Craft Groups 
Affiliated with 


The American Craftsmen’s 


Educational Council. 


CONTEMPORARY HAND WEAVERS OF TEXAS, Mrs. Mae Claire Bodart, 
2566 Calder Avenue, Beaumont, Texas 

HOBBICRAFT WwoRKSHOP oF THE Ywoa, Lee Schandler, 65 Austin 
Avenue, Asheville, North Carolina 

MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION OF HANDICRAFRT Groups, Mr. Robert 
W. Gray, 40 Highland Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

OCLEBAY INSTITUTE Elizabeth S. Faris, Downtown 
Center, Pythian Bldg., Wheeling, West Virginia. 

VERMONT SOCTETY OF CRAPTSMEN, Mrs. F. Ellwood Allen, P 0 Box 
44, Bennington, Vermont 

ASSOCIATED HAND Weavers, Miss Claire Freeman, 46 Magnolia 
Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 

ASSOCIATION OF THE JUNIOR LEACUES OF AMERICA, INC., Miss Ina 
Bacon, Community Arts Consultant, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City 

CAPITAL Guitp, Mrs. George Sleeper, 76 Fuller 
Road, McKowanville, Albany, N. Y 

cuito, Mr. Robert M. Bennett P. O. Box 78, Carmel 
Valley, Calif 

CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD, Mrs, Gertrude Sager, 45 Liberty 
Street, Catskill, N. Y 

CENTRAL STATES CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD, Mrs. Charles H. Liebich, 
643 Hurstgreen Road, Webster Groves 19, Missouri 

CERAMIC GUILD OF BETHESDA, MARYLAND, Mrs, Percy Grady, 4919 
Del Ray Avenue, Bethesda, Md 

CERAMIC LEAGUE OF MIAMI, President, Mrs, S, R. McCoy 803 East 
DilL.ido Drive, Miami Beach 39, Fla. 

CHICAGO weavers cuILD, Mrs. Charles W. Bortree, 1123 Pleasant 
Street, Oak Park, Il 

COLOMADO SOCIETY OF Cenamists, Mrs. Lois Coit, 2230 Monaco 
Parkway, Denver, Col 

COUNCIL OF OZARK ARTISTS AND CrAPTSMEN, Mr. Bernard Barton, 
Lazy Acres, Mountainburg, Ark 

CRAFTS co-orenative, Mrs. William M. Daum, Woodstock, 
New York 

THE DETROIT HANDWeEAVERS Gulto, Mrs. Virgil Anderson, 18330 
Trinity, Detroit 19, Mich. 

ENGLEWOOD weavers cultp, Mr. W. K. Carter, 447 West 60th 
Place, Chicago 2), Ill 

FARMERS FEDERATION, Mr. James G. K. McClure, Asheville, N. C. 
rLonipa CharrsMEN, Mr. Robert Willson, Art Department, Uni 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 

FULTON COUNTY craft cuILD, Mrs. Harriet May Hagerty, Glovers- 
ville, New York 

CREENWICH House PoTTeRs, Mrs. Hilda F. Niedelman, 16 Jones 
Street, New York, N. Y 

HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT associaTiION, Mrs. John E. Boland, 
21 Center Street, Northampton, Mass 

HANDICRAFTS DEPARTMENT OF THE WOMAN'S CLUR OF CREAT NECK, 
Mrs. Rene Beyersdorf, 94 Old Mill Road, Great Neck, Long Island, 
New York 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL OF CRAFTS, Mr. Francis S. Merritt, 
Liberty, Maine 

THe HOOSIER CRAFT GUILD, Miss Frieda Peters, 118 Vine Street, 
Evansville, Indiana 

HOOSIER HANDICRAFTERS, Mrs. Frank C. Miller, 5302 Central Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

rHe JourNnermeN, Mr. Hobart Cowles, School for American Crafts 
men, Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, N. Y. 

KILN clus, Mrs. Eleanor P. Roy, 7241 Brinkley Road, Wash. 
ington, D. C. 

LEAGUE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE ARTS & CRAFTS, Mr. David R. Campbell, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 

LIBERTY ART Leacue, Mrs. Frank W. Garvin, Box 925, Liberty, N. Y 
LIBERTY ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD, Mrs, Toby Yesersky, School Street, 
Liberty, N. Y. 

MAINE COAST CRAFTSMEN, Miss Mildred Burrage, Wiscasset, Me. 
MAINE COAST CRAFTSMEN—FREEPORT HKANCH, Mrs. George Soule, 
Box 189, Freeport, Me. 

rue weavers, Mrs. H. W. Norman, R.R. 1, Deerfield, IL. 
METAL ats curb, Mr. William R. Cook, 301 Willard Avenue, 
Toronto 9, Canada. 

MEXICAN ART worksuop, Taxco, Mexico, Mrs. Irma S. Jonas, 238 
FE. 23rd St.. New York City 

MICHIGAN WEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. A. E. Kolbe, 711 Covington Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GUILD, President, Miss Olive Hutcheson, 
4212 Lone Oak Road, Nashville, Tenn. 

MINUTE-MAN crarts, Mrs. Ethel Strong, R.F.D. Wakefield, Mass. 
MISSOURI FEDERATION OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, Mr. Don Charpiot, 
Music & Arts College, 3801 West Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 

MONTANA INSTITUTE OF THE ARTS, Mrs. Maxine Blackmer, 408 
Lamborn St., Helena, Mont. 

NAVESINK RIVER CERAMIC GUILD, Mrs. J. E. Robertson, 96 Battin 
Street, Fairhaven, N. J. 

NEDKA ADAMS WATERLOO RECREATION COMMISSION, 1419 East Fourth 
Street, Waterloo, lowa. 

NEW YORK GUILD OF HANDWEAVERS, Mrs. Agnes Stevens, Cannon 
Place, New York, N. Y 

NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CERAMIC ARTS, 
Heather Lane, Hewlett Harbor, N. Y. 
NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Miss Charlotte E. Kizer, 887 
First Avenue, New York 22, N.Y 

OMAHA weavers’ cuitp, Mrs. Daniel Langfeld, 3322 Woolworth 
Avenue, Omaha, Neb. 

oprortuntry, unc., Miss Ethel McCullough, Riviera Florida Crafts, 
6 Via Parigi, Palm Beach, Fla. 

OREGON CERAMIC stuDIO, Mrs. Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S. W. 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Ore. 

PARKERSBURG CLAY CLUB, Miss Katherine Burnside, 922 Julian 
Street, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Mr. Paul W. Eshelman, Rohr- 
erstown, Pa. 

pLymouTH cotony Farms, Dr. Ralph H. Pino, Director, Route 1, 
Plymouth, Mich. 

POND FARM worksnHors, Mrs, Marguerite Wildenhain, Guerneville, 
Calif. 

POTOMAC CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. P. Hendley Napier, 11 Midhurst Road, 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 

SARANAC LAKE STUDY & CRAFT GuiLp, Mr. W. 
Lake, N. Y. 

SHELBURNE cCrart scnooL, Rev. J. Lynwood Smith, Shelburne, Vt. 
THE SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT CRAFISMEN, INC., Mr. Henry Pasco, 
North Main Street, West Hartford. (onn 

SOCIETY OF VERMONT CRAFTSMEN (Fletcher Farm Craft School), 
Miss Anna E. H. Meyer, Brandon, Vermont. 

THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HANDWEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. Roger Hay- 
ward, 920 Linda Vista, Pasadena 3, Calif 

SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD, Miss Louise L. Pitman, 
8'4 Wall Street, Asheville, N. ‘ 

STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND sciences, Section of Hand- 
crafts, Miss Gladys Renfield, William T. Davis House, 146 Stuyve- 
sant Place, Staten Island 1, N. Y 

VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS service, Miss Ruth W. 
House, Montpelier, Vt. 

VILLA HANDCRAFTS, Mrs. William Brigham, 460 Rochambeau Ave- 
nue, Providence, R. I. 

THE WEAVERS GUILD, Boston, Massachusetts, Mrs. W. H. Sears, 27 
Brooks Avenue, Newtonville, Mass 

WEAVERS OF WINCHENDON, Mrs. Richard C. Whitney, 25 High 
Street, Winchendon, Mass 

WOMAN'S NATIONAL FARM AND GARDEN association, Mrs. Roger S. 
Warner, 5 Chestnut Street, Boston. Mass. 

WooosTOCK CUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Mr Konrad (_ramer, W oodstoc 
New York 


Mrs. Helen Goldberg, 385 


Stearns, Saranac 


Coburn, State 


q 


Craftsman’s World 


and design to the “Family Activitv” series of 
published by Alfred A. Knopf, on weaving, 
metaleraft. Richard Glazier’s 
“Manual of Historic Ornament” from Dover. and “Con- 
temporary Swedish Design” by Arthur Hald and Sven 
Erik Skawonius, distributed by Pellegrini and Cudahy, 
stood side by side with John Lynch's “How to Make 
Mobiles” from Studio Crowell. “How to Weave Linens” 
by Edward F. Worst. Brace Publishing Co. and crafts 
as far afield as “The Art of Flower Arrangement” by 
Tatsuo Ishimotoe, from Crown. Many of the time-worn 


classies for craftsmen were there in new jackets. 


sculpture 
how-to-do-it. 


woodwork. sewing and 


Crystal Old Fashioneds. Steuben. 


On October 14 Steuben Glass introduced twelve of the 
new designs that will be offered simultaneously at several 
of the leading stores throughout the country. Seven addi- 
tional pieces were unique and shown at Steuben alone. 
Primarily in response to the steady demand for gifts of 
fine crystal, the display included a vase, bowls, glasses 
for Old Fashioned whisky sours, liqueurs, a compote dish 
and a cigarette urn. There was also a sauceboat and a 
small pitcher. The presentation pieces included several 
vases, a bowl and two covered centerpieces in addition to 


a new engraved vase designed by Bruce Moore. 
characterized by unusual use of applied crystal ornamen- 
tation. In some, an outer layer of crystal is fused into the 
basic form in a free and fluid design. Other pieces high- 
light classically simple forms engraved by copper wheel. 


SOMETHING NEW HAS BEEN ADDED 


.. to CRAFTOOL'S famous line of quality potters 
wheels and equipment . . . the new and better 


UNIVERSAL 
BALL MILL 


This new, 
gedly constructed Ball Mill is the perfect. 
accessory for schools, laboratories and studios. 


Catalog Wo. 7810535 complete with belts and 
to handle 2 one-gallon or 3 one-quart 
jars. Complete with belts and pulleys, 

less motor 


FREE 
Complete Catalog ‘CH 


TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN + WRITE FOR SILVER PRICE SCHEDULE 


Anchor Tool & Supply Co., Inc. 


12 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


These are 


NATURE’S GIFT TO YOU 


Grace of line, form and color from Nature's Treasure Chest of 
semi-precious stones give the Craftsman inspiration for expres 
sive design 
ROCK CREEK LAPIDARY — Lillian Hemmie 
Ster ans Springs, Colorado 


mn ftighwoy Visitors welcome 


0 miles jo Spr 


THIS BIG ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG AND GUIDE 
Complete Stock—Prompt Shipment 


Leathercraft is our only business, and our stock is 
the largest and most complete in America. That is why 
you can always depend upon immediate and complete shipment 
of orders sent to us. Whether your requirements are for begin. 
ners’ kits requiring no tools or experience, for very young boys 
and girls, or tooling leathers, supplies and tools for older, 
more advanced students or hobbyists, be sure to check the 
LARSON LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG first. Write today for 
your FREE copy of our new illustrated Catalog and Guide to 
latest Leathercraft projects 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 3301, Chicago 24, Ill. 


The mew CRAFTOOL BALL MILL is stur- YS. 
— dily constructed of 12 gauge steel and ‘ 
can be mounted on any bench. It features quart-to oh 
ee gallon jar capacity and is equipped with positioning 
devices to eliminate creeping. The 10” rollers run in 4 ~ 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Butterfly vase from Steuben. 
2 


HANDICRAFTS INSTRUCTION 


Hand Weaving, Spinning and 
Dyeing. Silk Screen, Leather- 
crofts, Stencil Art, Ceramics, 
Metalcrafts, Jewelry, Enomel- 
ing, Lapidary. Many other crafts. 


REGISTER FOR FALL AND WINTER INSTRUCTION NOW. YOU 
CAN COME AT ANY TIME, STAY AS LONG AS YOU LIKE, TAKE 
ANY CRAFTS YOU WISH. ALL INSTRUCTION INDIVIDUAL AND 
PERSONAL. 


Write to the registrar for complete information. 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Penland, North Carolina 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professional training with Tuition and 
Travelling Scholerships ovallable. Diploma and Teacher 
Training degree courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Commercial Art, 


JEWELRY 

* SILVERSMITHING 
* GRAPHIC ARTS 
* CERAMICS 


Day and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


CERAMICS + METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING: TEXTILES 


Professional courses for the Designer-Craftsman, the 
Designer-Technician with Industry, and the Crafts 
Teacher and Administrator. Two year A.A.S. and 
four year B.S. degrees; citations for study at the 
graduate level. For information please write to 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


65 Plymouth Ave. S., Rochester 8, N. Y. 


THE BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


22nd ANNUAL SESSION 


July Sth-August 14th, 1954 


offering, WEAVING, LEATHERCRAFT, CERAMICS, INTERIOR DECORATION 
also AMA, BALLET, PAINTING, MUSIC, CREATIVE WRITING, ORAL 
FRENCH AND PHOTOGRAPHY 
AUTUMN COURSE IN PAINTING AUGUST 16th-SEPT. TIth 


For information apply: DIRECTOR, Banff, Alberta 


Craftsman’s World 


The first exhibition of handerafts at Brookfield Mill. a 
newly-opened craft center at Brookfield, Conn., took place 
from September 16 to October 1. The exhibit attracted 
not only enthusiastic response from the neighborhood 
and surrounding communities of the state. but also drew 
from entrants an unusually high standard of handeraft 
wares in some ten or twelve catagories. Handweaving, 
ceramics, blockprinting, metalware, jewelry and enamels, 
hooked rugs and woodwork were handsomely represented. 
The steering committee consisted of Nancy DuBois, 
Hildegard Woodward, Grace Andres, Evelyn Hale and 
Paula Gordon. The tradespeople of Brookfield and Brook- 
field Center contributed the first prize of $50 which was 
awarded to Mrs. Olive Sheets for a handwoven rug of 
unusual design, fine color and interesting tufted texture. 
Second prize went to Albert Jacobson of Wilton for a 
stoneware vase, and third prize to Jovita Barrett for a 
silver covered jar with enameled handle. The jury—Don 
Sheets, Mary Lyon and Larry French—in awarding an 
additional seven $5 prizes among so many categories 
established a roster of honorable mentions. 


The 1953 Good Design exhibition, at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York, opened September 23 and 
will run through November 29. in a setting with black 
and white background designed by the architect Alex- 
ander Girard. The exhibition this vear contains generous 
representations in furniture, fabrics, tableware and kitch- 
enware, household gadgets, wallpapers. a few lamps and 
lloor coverings. Glass is dramatized to give a sculptural 
effect in a great white square on the floor at the entrance. 
All in all. more than 250 items were selected by the sele« 

tions committee headed by Edgar Kaufmann. Jr.. director, 
Good Design of the Museum. Other members were D. J. 
Depree of the Herman Miller Furniture Company. Russel 


CRAFTS FOR MEN & WOMEN 
Dey and Evening Classes 
CRAFT STUDENTS LEAGUE OF THE Y. W. CC. A 


140 WEST 22 STREET, NEW YORK 11, CH 3-5747 


in its 22nd Year Bulletin CH 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 
LIBERTY, MAINE 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


CERAMICS, JEWELRY, ENAMELING, TEXTILE DESIGN 
also | WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG C 


Eastern Parkwoy. 
Brooklyn 38, N.Y 


Painting, Sculpture, 


Graphics, Design NEvins 8.4486 


leathercraft 

weaving 

29 other courses 

ove.. ny. te 2-9235 


painting 
sculpture 
ceramics 
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instruction in arts and crafts 


Wright, designer, Florence Knoll, architect-designer and 
Harry Jackson of the Jackson Furniture Company in 
California. In summarizing the exhibition, Mr. Kaufmann 
said: “The show contains two strikine types of design: 
on one hand, many objects designed in an informal and 
relaxed tone, with mat surfaces and gently shaped forms, 
utilizing the natural colors of materials: on the other, an 
important group of deliberately restrained. elegant de- 
signs which feature richer materials, often polished and 
shiny, crisply shaped and decisively contrasted in tone 
and color, These two tendencies exist today side by side.” 
Many handcrafted objects are interspersed with those that 


are mass-produced. 


The “Magic and Religion in African Sculpture” exhibi- 
tion will continue at the Segy Gallery until November 
14 at 708 Lexington Avenue. New York City. Well known 
for its African woodcarvings. the gallery is offering this 
present exhibit to demonstrate that African sculpture was 
first used in ritualistic ceremonies which embraced the 
life of every African rather than being made or used as 
works of art. Religious activities were those which are 
connected with the rites de passage such as birth, mar- 
riage, puberty (initiation ceremony) and death (ancestor 
cult). In magical activities rituals were performed for 
practical results and to change chance element to cer 
Magical activities included nearly all daily habits. 


tainty. 
the most important of which were doctoring. justice, war 


divination. or harvest. hunting. fishine ceremonies. 


Ceramic Panel by David W einrih. 


Distinguished tile murals by David Weinrib and pottery 
thrown on the wheel by Karen Karnes. his wife. con- 
tributed beauty and variety to an exhibition presented in 
the America House Gallery by the American Craftsmen’s 
Educational Council, 32 Kast 52nd Street. from October 
15 through November 7. This was the first joint show for 
the Weinribs. who are still in their twenties and have 
won awards at various national shows including the De- 
signer Craftsmen U.S. A. 1953 which opened at the 
Brooklyn Museum on October 22. (See page 12.) The 
Weinribs both work and teach at Black Mountain College 
in North Carolina. He specializes in tiles and makes his 
own, ensuring individuality and sound ceramic quality: 
his designs are bold and strong becoming an inherent 
part of the clay. He showed nine sets planned for archi- 
tectural installation. Karen does functional pottery, with 
imaginative turns, sets of soup howls, casseroles, tea sets 


and covered containers. All the work shown was on sale. 


Paint Them! 
Wear Them! 
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Cut Corner Chippendate 


$1.20 each — Hand Decorated (tax inci.) Any 3 pins 
for $1 Flat Black * Any 4 pins for $1 Raw Metal 


Matching ec 


arrings @ pr. (raw), 60¢@ (fat black 
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Our Office 


54 CATALOG READY, includes 
jewelry find ring mountings, sy 
earring mountings, pendant 


$s, rough gems and many other it 


and Show Room Open, Monday 
from 1:00 to 6.00 P.M 


THE ART OF GEM CUTTING * IMPORTED GEM 
ROUGH * LAPIDARY AND JEWELERS SUPPLIES * 


SILVER SUPPLIES * RING MOUNTINGS 


stings lapidary 
nthetics, cut 


untinas, bracelet 


items. Send 25 


through Saturday. 


TECHNICRAFT LAPIDARIES CORPORATION 


3560 Broadway Dept. B New York 31, N. Y. 


vases etc 


of clay. + 


anyone ca 


Make exact duplicates of trays 


SCULPTURE 
304 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


QUICK, EASY WAY TO 
REPRODUCE ART OBJECTS 


lamp bases 


medals, figurines 


overnight! Now RUBBER MOLD method needs no 


jlasteline, wood, metal, glass in any 


n follow. Send 10¢ for it to Dept. HO 


HOUSE 


heat-curing. No special skill or tools required. Reproduces objects 


quantity! Cost will 


be only few cents. Brochure M gives exact step-by-step instructions 
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ENUINE LEATHER 
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TS HANDBAGS, ETC. 

FOR FUN OR PROFIT 
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accessories at money- 
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Ay saving prices. Finest 


BA leathers, lacings,. kit 
etc. Genuine “Crafto 
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| MAKE G _ 
CROWN 
22 SPRUCE YORK 38,N. Y. 
5! 


Intriguing 
to look at... 


fun to do 


HOW TO 
MAKE 


MOBILES 


By John Lynch 
Fully illustrated 


"THE latest hit in the art world—and the focal point of 
contemporary room decoration You can make your own 
fascinating mobiles in the right colors for your home. Here, 
in a handsome book, are the simple, easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions, with complete designs ready for you to cut from metal, 
wood, glass, paper, or plastic—and a detailed explanation 
of balance, Have fun while you create a really modern 
decoration, an interesting conversation piece 
P.S. A perfect Christmas gift for someone who likes the 
unusual, $3.00 
ORDER TODAY — USE THIS COUPON 


' THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, Dept. CH ' 
: 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. ' 
i Viease send me my copy of How to Make Mobiles @ $5.00. 1 enclose : 
check or money order 
Neme 
' 
Address 

i tity Jone Mate : 


SUITING YARN 
Made from virgin wool. 

Woolen yarn with 3600 yards to a pound. 
20 Heather Mixtures ¢ Send for Free Color Card 
HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 
P.O. Box 7145C Elkins Park, Pa. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
A complete line of materials and equ.pment availoble 
POTTERS WHEELS + KILNS + CLAYS + GLAZES + TOOLS * BOOKS, ETC. 
If you haven't tried our liquid under. 
glazed colors, send for information 
JACK D. WOLFE CO., 62 HORATIO N.Y. 14 © (WA 4.6019) 


SEND COUPON 
FOR FREE 
INSTRUCTIONS 


How to create beauti- 
ful metal items for 
gifts or income 


Coasters Plaques Pendants Trays 
Medallions « Bracelets © Book Ends 


You'll find it’s fun — 
and can be profitable 
You can make many 


% CORPORATION 
WETAL GOOD = 


Croft Division | different and attract 

Metal Goods Corporation |... metal items fol 
, 611 Rosedale Ave. | lowing these easy 
| type St. Louis 12, Mo. instructions, using 
| | our simple, inexpens 
| NAME | ive materials. Mail 
| | coupon now for your 

ADORESS | free copy of instruc 

| | tions, catalog, and 
city STATE price list 


Headquarters for the nation's finest craft metals since 1935" 


Craftsman’s World 


THE BOOKSHELF 


Of General Interest 


ApvaNcep Styce Lerrerine. edited by Jean Loisy, 
published by Sterling Publishing Company. price $5. This 
is a fine big book with little text. which is in French, and 
an introduction in English by Maximilien Vox. Illustra- 
tion, which is both lavish and exciting, includes roman- 
esque and foundry alphabets, the letter in bookbinding, 
trade marks, monograms, calligraphs, labels. This volume 
might be called an encyclopedia of letter design for the 
modern artist since it gives a complete picture of new 
letter forms and their uses in advertising art, typography, 
window displays and store fronts, silver engraving and 
even film titles. Lettering is architecture, but first of all 
it is musical harmony, says Vox: “It is simple, uncom- 
plicated, and without difficulty—easy, yes, like playing a 
violin.” As you study these pages you will find ideas that 
will act as a springboard for your own designs. 


Tourer Crassics or with an intro- 
duction by Osear Ogg, published by Dover Publications, 
Inc., price $3.95. This is an unabridged re-issue of the 
writing books of Arrighi, Tagliente and Palatino, six- 
teenth century masters of calligraphy. The Chancery Cur- 
sive seript, which greatly influenced later styles, is a 
source of inspiration for the modern letter artists of all 
calligraphers; none are better qualified to teach it than 
these three whose work comprises this facsimile edition: 
Arrighi, a writing master in Venice; Tagliente, perhaps 
the outstanding writing master of the sixteenth century, 
and Palatino, “the calligrapher’s calligrapher.” Book- 
binders should find this a most useful book. 


Tue Art or Arrancinc Flowers by Constance Spry, 
published by Studio Crowell, price $1.98. This is an en- 
chantingly attractive litthe book which also gives practical 
advice on color combinations of flowers, how to make 
design arrangements in line and mass and the selection of 
vases and suitable backgrounds. Although by no means 
new to the author or to many of her readers, the practice 
of combining flowers with fruit and grasses or, specifi- 
cally, petunias with kale is refreshing and is likely to stir 
the reader into wanting to do something original. Miss 
Spry includes useful points on the care of flowers. 


Toys Turoucnout tHe Aces by Leslie 
Daiken, published by Frederick A. Praeger, price $4.95. 
An informal history book for the general reader, printed 
in England, this volume is full of fascinating bits of in- 
formation. Well chosen and reproduced photographs and 
line engravings introduce us to strange, quaint and 
primitive objects from many countries and periods. Mr. 
Daiken writes of the origin and development of toys that 
move, toys connected with war, with holidays and with 
music, of dolls and dolls’ houses; he treats them as ex- 
amples of folk art as well as amusement for the young 
through the centuries. His bibliography and descriptions 
of various toy collections are an interesting supplement. 
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Worcester by Franklin A. Barrett, published 
by Pitman Publishing Corporation, price $6.50, A com- 
prehensive history of eighteenth-century porcelain made 
at Worcester, England, includes 100 pages of illustration, 
finely reproduced, four of them in color. There is a page 
of marks. “Lund’s Bristol and early Worcester 1750- 
1760." and a page of later marks of special interest to 
collectors and antiquarians. The author holds that 
eighteenth-century porcelain made at Worcester was su- 
perior in several respects: it maintained artistic quality 
for a longer period than its rivals in London, in Chelsea 
and at Bow, and it was more durable because of a specific 
ingredient in its composition. It was claimed, in fact. that 
it was possible to boil water in it. This period of pre- 
eminence which lasted for nearly forty years provides 
rich material for a comparative study; it reveals the 
familiar influences of China, Meissen, Vincennes and 
Sevres, as well as contemporary Chelsea. The book pro- 
vides a feast of finely reproduced specimens and should 
be a great help in the task of classification. 


On Techniques 


Prastics ror THE Home CrartsMan by Rodney Hooper, 
published by J. B. Lippincott Co.. price $3. A thorough 
introduction to working with plastics by an English ex- 
pert. He discusses the chief types of the material and the 
industry itself, but devotes most of the book to actual 
directions for elementary and advanced projects by hand 
or power-tool fabrication. Large working drawings of the 
processes, step by step, accompanied by all the informa- 
tion necessary on materials and tools, make the manual 
wholly practical for the amateur. Simple furniture and 
many salable objects combining wood and plastic are 
treated. Now. certain techniques which are used in the 
plasties industry are adapted for the home craftsman. 


Ceramics Haxppook by Richard Hyman. published by 
Sterling Publishing Co., price $2.95. As a guide to all the 
hasie aspects of ceramics, this should have special appeal 
for the would-be or beginning potter. Page after page of 
photographs with explanatory captions make a concrete 
presentation which will be more helpful to many than 
text. All processes involved in the craft are covered, from 
how to make a plaster bat to recipes for low tempera- 
ture glazes: there are directions for making and using a 
potter's wheel. A pictorial coverage of ceramic equipment 
is in itself a valuable guide to the craftsman. 


Hanxpcerart is Woop by John Hooper, published by J. B. 
Lippincott Co.. price $4.95. A very comprehensive book 
for students. teachers and producing craftsmen. this is re- 
written and re-illustrated from the work “Handeraft in 
Wood and Metal.” by Mr. Hooper and A. J. Shirley. of 
which there have been five editions. The book aims at 
enlarging the cultural and technical background of the 
subject and includes more than five hundred diagrams of 
working drawings. designs and explanatory sketches. illus- 
trating in detail woodworking and teaching practice, ex- 
amples of isometric, perspective, axonometric and black- 
board drawing and lettering. There are in addition forty- 
eight pages of photographs of historic and contemporary 


furniture. woodwork and tools. 


AMETHYST 
GEODE 


Decorate the gift you make with a beautiful amethyst geode 
section imported from Uruguay. Original, natural, lively, 
interesting. Attractive for lamps, wall plaques, paperweights, 
ash trays, centerpieces, book ends, 

$4.00 to $10.00 per piece 


Sizes approximately 6 to 16 square inches 


Write for story on beautiful, rarely seen Amethyst Geode 


Reginald C. Miller, 22 West 48th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


CRAFTSMAN’S INSTRUCTION HANDBOOK 


New Enlarged Edition More than 300 Handicraft Projects 
by Tony Parisi 
Its practical, concise ond simple instructions in the fundamentals of the 
mojor crafts make it suitable for occupational therapy and rehabilitation 
grovps os well as for school, camp ond home crafts. Soft bound 
96 pages, 8 « 11 27.00 per copy 


Educational Moterials, Inc., 46 East 11th Street, N. Y. 3 


WE WELCOME YOU for ARTS and CRAFTS MATERIALS and 
INFORMATION ON FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES 
(Spinning, Weaving, Pottery, Bookbinding, Woodwork) 


THE ARTS COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


SHOP 340 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 24, N. Y¥. Tr 3-0507 MAIL ORDER 


Now you can quickly and easily build 
65 PIECES OF BEAUTIFUL 
DURABLE MODERN FURNITURE 


AT A FRACTION OF RETAIL COST 
how to cut, assemble and finish chairs. \— mwa 
TABLES CHAIRS © CABINETS BOOK- 
CASES © DESKS © BEDS & SOFAS » 


TO BUILD 
MODERN FURNITURE 


Vol. 1: Practicol Construction 
Methods 

Vol. 2: Design & Assembly 
by Mario Dal Fabbro 


All new and original designs show you 


SAVE $2.50' A $12.00 


VALUE FOR ONLY $9 50 


to build furniture for every room in 
your home, at a fraction of retail cost! 
There's also a complete section on 
core and use of tools; stondord furni 
ture measurements; upholstery work; 
and many photographs of attractive 
room arrangements 


You'll be amozed to see how easily you 
can build 65 pieces of beautiful mod 
ern furniture by following these step 
by step instructions 


No theory, no wordy prose. just clear, 
simple-os-ABC diagrams that show how 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL — Send No 
Money. Just Mail This Coupon Today 


F. W. DODGE CORPORATION, Deportment CH-1153 
' 3rd Floor, 119 West 40th St., New York 18 ; 
; Send me for 10 doys FREE EXAMINATION the two-volume set ‘How i 
i to Build Modern Furniture’ by Mario Dal Fobbro. After thot time | i 
1 will either remit $9.50 (plus a few cents postage) in full payment, i 
i or return the books and owe nothing. (Add 3% sales tox for New i 
i York City delivery.) i 
Nome 
Address 1 

i City lone Stote i 
SAVE! Send check with order, onc we wll poy postage. Some return i 
i privilege opplies 
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Jeweiry ano Examenine by Greta Pack, published by D. 
Van Nostrand Co.. 
of a comprehensive manual which has been used widely 


price $4.50. This is a revised edition 


by students and teachers for twelve years. The material 
has been brought up to date completely with new illustra- 
tions, new tools and new projects in jewelry making, and 
is recommended as an authoritative and easy-to-follow 
source book of techniques, procedure and design. Ap- 
pendices and a glossary add to the book’s instructiveness. 


Dressine THe Loom, by Ida Dean, 1644 Diamond Street, 
San Francisco, Calif... price $3.50. This 47-page manual 
is subtitled “A Handbook for Weavers Showing the Di- 
rect Beaming Method of Warping.” Contents include warp 
calculations, making the warp, spreading in a reed, spread- 
ing in a raddle, beaming, heddling, reeding or sleving. 
tying and tying on. The book is handsomely illustrated, 
with full-page, clear photographs by Richard Thurman, 
showing close-ups of the loom opposite each page of text 
in the step by step process of dressing. This book is 
highly recommended for the library of every weaver. 
whether advanced or amateur. 


Sunset Ceramics Book by Herbert H. Sanders, published 
by Lane Publishing Co., Menlo Park, Calif., price $3. Dr. 
Sanders. who is Professor of Ceramics Art at San Jose 
State College, has planned a direct and interesting how- 
to-do-it book for beginners learning at home with simple 
tools and equipment and also for skilled craftsmen using 
advanced techniques. His instructions and suggestions 
covering step by step procedures, methods, glazing charts, 
original design are well organized and presented. 


How to Run « Giet Suor by Arthur J. Peel, published by 
Branford Co., price $2.75. Sixteen diagrams, charts and 
-ample records supplement thorough information vital to 
successful gift shop operation, also of value to craft shops. 
The text tells where to locate a shop, how to finance it; 
equipping and stocking; wise merchandising, secret of 
selling; what it costs to operate; advertising; inventory 
control and simplified bookkeeping. It also includes the 
summer shop and how to bring in extra earnings. First 
copyrighted in 1941,- this is a completely revised, 1953 
edition, now in its second printing. 


Hanperart in Metat by A. J. and A. F. Shirley, pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Co., price $4.95. Equally as 
comprehensive as the one above, this book amplifies and 
brings up to date the metal section of “Handcraft in Wood 
and Metal.” The illustrations of which there are over 
700 present, in the fullest detail, every branch of the 
subject, by means of drawings and sketches, together 
with photographs of finished work including examples of 
historic and contemporary craftsmanship. The author's 
aim is to demonstrate the wide scope of metalwork. its 
technical applications and cultural values. 


Pamphlets 

Four-Harness Huck by Evelyn Neher, 225 South Main 
Street, New Canaan, Connecticut, price $2.50. A 42-page 
booklet packed with instruction and, specifically, for- 
mulas for huck weaving. Directions for threading and 
weaving are illustrated by over 100 photographs. A sec- 
tion is devoted to color design and texture in huck. double- 
thread, reed pattern. A bibliography is included. 


Craftsmen’s Market-Place 


The charge for classified advertisements is 20 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month, preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example: A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWER 


FLOWER MAKING MATERIALS. Wood fiber, 
leaves, centers, chenille, dolls, crepe paper, two 
fine instruction books. Famous Magic Flower 
Mater, which makes it possible for anyone to 
make flowers. Have fun and earn money. Free 
Price Lists, Pair of wood fiber rose earrings 
free with $10.00 order. Douglass Flower Shop. 
1021 Fayette St., Indianapolis, Indiano 


Michigan 


BOOKS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE-SELL 18 korat Hamilton gold plated, 
Tiffany style rhinestone 
profits. No experience needed. Easy directions. 
Write; Button Shop, Dept. 27, 725 Eleventh 
Street, Northwest, Washington 1, D. C. 

100 SHADOW BOXES, novelty shelves from 
shadow blocks. Money moker. Simple, clever 
construction. Patterns, directions, sales sugges- 
tions, $1.00. Millcrofters, 


CHINA BLANKS 


WHITE TRANSLUCENT China in complete sets; 
also plates with colored rims with cups and 
saucers to match. Send for free catalogue. 
Lorin’s. 663 N. LaPeer Drive, Los Angeles 46, 
California. 


jewelry. Amazing 


127-A, Allegon, 
tractive folders with envelopes, $1.00. Knowles 
Publishing Company, 7 Pierce Street, Marble- 


head, Mass. 


BOOKS: Each one the standard work in its 
field, crammed with illustrations and guaran 
teed best and most complete. Jewelry Making 
as an Art Expression by Winebrenner, $6.50; 
Gems and Gem Material by Kraus & Clawson, 
$6.00; The Art of the Lapidary by Sperison, 
$6.50; The Navajo and Pueblo Silversmith, by 
Adair, $4.00. Address: Box 125, Craft Hori 
zons, 601 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 
ART AND CRAFT BOOKS supplied. New, ovt 
of-print, foreign. Catalog of many bargains 
free. B. R. Arteraft Co., Baldwin, Maryland 
FOUR-HARNESS HUCK, by Evelyn Neher. A 
manual and quide for the weover, teacher 
student. 42 pages, over 100 photographs 
$2.50 postpaid. Write: Evelyn Neher, 225 
South Main St., New Canaan, Connecticut 
FREE WEAVING BOOK CATALOG—and other 
craft books. Write Craft & Hobby Book Service 
Dept. CH, Coast Rt., Monterey, California 


M4 


CERAMICS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for ceramics, enameling, etc. No better kiln 
mode. All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. 
Fairchild, 712 Center St.. Freeland, Pa 
EVERYTHING for the ceramic craftsman, Write 
“The Department Store of Ceramic Supplies 
and Equipment” for free catalog. Western 
Ceramics Supply Co., Dept. CH, 1601 Howard 
St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cone webbing for choirs 
with groove only. Cone instructions, catalogue, 
samples, Complete Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y 


PRE-SKETCHED CHRISTMAS CARDS to hand 
color. Sample assortment 25 prints and enve- 
lopes, $1. Free bulletin describing colors, glit- 
ter, all cordcroft supplies. AMERICAN DESIGN 
FORUM, Box H, Camden, Maine. 


CRAFT & HOBBY SUPPLIES 


shodes, Leather. Instruction Book—$2.00. STU- 
DIO, Box 926, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. (Stamped en- 
velope brings Supplies Catalogue). 


DRIFTWOOD 


SELECTED PIECES for lamps, floral arrange 
ments, home decoration. State purpose. 3 for 
$5, plus postage. Thorson'’s, Waldron, Wash 
ington. 


5 
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Craftsmen’s Market-Place 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Wore and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write. Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


FIGURINES 


$$$ MAKING FIGURINES. Send $1.00 for most 
complete easy to follow instruction book on 
figurine painting. Beginner Kit figurines paints 
& book $5.00 Postpaid. Dealers price list cato- 
log 25c refunded on first order. Free Bulletin. 
R. & S. Distributors, 19 E. Emory St., Jersey 
City 4, N. J. 


SALE 


GENUINE JEWELERS MAGNIFIER frees hands 
for crafts. $2.50 valve $1.25. Anelag Box CH, 
Rochester, Wisconsin. 


GIFTS 


HANDWOVEN from the Northwest — guest 
towels, cocktail napkin sets, $1.50 each. As- 
sorted colors. Free descriptive folder. Cora 
Wetter, 125 North Fourth Street, Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

PIXIE PACKETS for children. Different croft kit 
each month. Entertaining, educational, excel- 
lent gift. Year membership $6. 2 samples, $1. 
Or write for free literature plus “How to cut 
5-point stor.’ Pixie Packets, Dept. C1, Ralston, 
Nebraska. 

GENUINE LEATHER KEY CASES. Hand-loced 
with goatskin lacing. Beautiful os well os 
practical. $2.00 prepaid, inc. Fed. Tax. Jean 
Church, East Longmeadow, Mass. 


HOBBIES AND CRAFTS 


ARE YOU BEING TAUGHT a hobby or some 
form of craft work? For the beginner or 
odvanced craftsman HOBBY OF THE MONTH 
CLUB is the answer! All equipment, materials 
ond postage included with different monthly 
craft items at YEARLY RATES. Beginners Group, 
$6.00, Intermediate Group $6.50, Older Chil- 
dren and Adults $7.00. Makes a wonderful 
gift to a would-be craftsman! Subscribe now! 
Write to Houby of the Month Club, P.O. Box 
7574, Asheville, N. C. 


INVISIBLE REWEAVING 


INVISIBLE REWEAVING—Perfect occupational 
therapy, perfect handcraft. Can be turned into 
steady earnings in spare time, working at 
home. Write for full details. FABRICON, 
Dept. UU-9, 8342 S. Prairie, Chicago 19, Il. 


INSTRUCTION 


ARTISTS, ARTISANS and HOBBYISTS. Oceans 
of space for muroalettes and sensational art 
profits. Fascinating fad. No competition. In- 
structive folio. $2. Bruns, Box 520, Mar Vista 
11, California 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


EBONY, rosewood, lignum vitae, cocobolo. 
Exotic and rare woods for jewelry, small car- 
vings and many crofts. Assorted lot of slobs 
and pieces up to four by six inches weighing 
over one pound—$1.75 postpaid. Two pounds 
for $3. See our display ad on Page 43 

JADE CABOCHONS. Polished stones in stand- 
ard millimeter sizes. 10 x 8 mm. oval .90 each. 
14 x 10 oval 1.00. 13 x 7 drop 1.10. 18 x 13 
oval 1.25. 13 mm. round $1.10. Send for 10 
stones assortment. $10.00 air mailed. Alasko 
Hondcrofters, Box 1891C, Fairbanks, Alosko. 


JEWELRY FOR HOBBYISTS, imported rhine- 
stones, free catalog. Sexton's Dept. K, Box 
44.G, Buffalo 13, New York. 


_ JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


BEADS! BEADWORK! Hobby & Home income! 
For the hobbyist, the housewife, the shut-in 
(recommended by doctors for occupational 
therapy) with only a couple of dollars, a busi- 
ness of your own! These imported beads ore 
all sizes, shapes, and colors. Profitable for 
people with novelty ideas! Suitable for chil- 
dren's recreation! Sample pound $1.50, 5 Ib. 
lot $5. DE LUXE PEARLS, high lustre, assorted 
sizes, $2.50 pound, 5 Ibs. $10. NOVELTY 
JEWELRY FINDINGS. Swept from manufacturers’ 
tables. Parts for bracelets, pins, earrings, neck- 
laces, finished & unfinished chains, rings, 
stones, clips, beads, many others. Sample 
pound assortment $2. 5 Ib. lot, $7.50. Also 
unset stones for rings, jewelry: all colors, sizes. 
1,000 assortment, $5. Sample 100 assortment 
$1.50. No C.O.D.'s. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Merchandise Distributing Co., 19 E. 16th St., 
Dept. E-41, N.Y.C. 3. 


Year-end GEMSTONE Clearance: 12 Genuine 
Stones for $3.60. Seconds, off sizes, odd 
colors—ideol for gift and money-making 
craftsmen! First orders receive choice lots. 
Money back guaranteed if not highly pleased. 
(If not for resale, add 20% FED. tax.) John 
Barry Co., 447 Book Bidg., Detroit, Michigan. 


GENUINE and synthetic stones! Approval ship- 
ments sent upon request. Genuine stor sap- 
phires $1.00 per carat and up. B. Lowe, Hol- 
land Bidg., St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS gems for class and studio. 
May | send an approval selection? Bill Poese, 
21870 Priday Avenue, Euclid, Ohio. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


LEATHERCRAFT — Complete supplies, leather 
kits, tools. Lowest prices. Quantity discounts. 
FREE 64-page catalog includes instructions. 
Tandy leather Company, Box 791-WU, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


BIG SAVINGS LEATHER — Now, for the first 
time, you can buy full sides of top grain cow- 
hide at our special, amazingly low “Tannery- 
to-you"’ prices. For details, write Dept 12, 
W. D. Byron & Sons, Williamsport, Md. Fine 
cowhide tanners since 1832. 


LINENS 
FINEST BELGIAN LINENS white, natural, and 
unbleached ecru; ideal for embroidery, textile 
painting, upholstery, draperies, wallcovering. 
Write Utrecht Linens Co., 119 West 57th St. 
(Plaza 7-1143) New York City, for free sam- 
ples and prices. 


LOOMS 


FOR SALE: LOOMS—Four harness, twenty-inch 
floor. Hardwood. Sturdy, portable, ideal in- 
dividual or school. Over 1100 satisfied users. 
$45.95. Lorellyn Weovers, Larkspur, California. 


TEACHERS—Two Harness table loom. Fourteen- 
inch. Hardwood. Sturdy. 250 in one school sys- 
tem. $23. Lorellyn Weavers, Lorkspur, Calif. 


FOR SALE, FOX LOOMS: Two horness table 
looms weave 12”, 16”, 20” wide. $15.00 up. 
F.O.B. Foxbilt Equipment Co., 15 Park Terrace, 
Corvallis, Oregon. Free Literature. 


TWO OR FOUR harness fifteen-inch loom kits, 
fifteen and nineteen dollars. Aspen Weavers 
Guild, Limited, Aspen, Colorado. 


_PINKING SHEARS 


ONLY $1.95 POSTPAID. Chromium plated, 
precision made. Manufacturer's Christmas over- 
stock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money re- 
funded. Order by mail. Lincoln Surplus Soles, 
549 Main St., Evanston 18, Illinois. 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


LEARN SILK SCREEN PRINTING; Invisible Re- 
weaving; Repair Dolls; Make Rubber Stamps, 
Natural Rubber for Molds. Sample and Cata- 
logue of “60 Ideos'’ Free, Universal, Box 
1076-8, Peoria, Illinois. 

ATTRACTIVE REDDI CUT APRONS $1.00, $1.50. 
Complete instructions, state size. Kenris Co., 
346 Inwood Bivd., Avon Lake, Ohio. 


PURE WOOL YARN 

WEAVING, Hand-knitting and Rug. Write for 
free samples to: Briggs & Little's Woollen Mill, 
York Mills, York Co., N.B. Canada. 
WOOLEN YARN—Exclusive source of supply. 
6400 yds. per ib., 30 beautiful mixtures in- 
cluding lovots, heathers. Free samples. C. S. C. 
WEAVERS’ CENTER, P. O. Box 1437, Yakima, 
Washington. 


STENCIL CRAFT 


BRAY-ART, a new easy woy to print stencils 
with unique roller. Complete kit (brayer, 8 jars 
of color, transparent stencil paper, cutting 
knife) $4.95 postpaid. Print cards, poster de- 
signs, announcements, programs, etc. Amer- 
ican Design Forum, Box H, Camden, Maine. 


TOOLING DESIGN 


COPPER TOOLING STARTER Kit. Contents: Two 
6” x 8” Copper Sheets, 4 Designs, Maple Tool, 
Instruction Booklet, $1.00 Postpaid. Complete 
Tooling Supply Catalog. 25c. Free with Kil, 

roundmaster Company, Div. CH, Boulder, 


Colorado. 


IOLINMAKERS 


VIOLINMAKERS. Amateurs, professionals; fine 
tone Evropean wood. Materials, supplies, pat- 
terns, tools and instructions. Illustrated cata- 
logue. refundable. Premier Violin Sup- 
plies, 430 South Broadway, Division CHV, 
los Angeles 13, California. 


WEAVING 


WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS—-BROWN STUDIO 
taking over Weaving Classes held at the former 
Universal School of A. 
Brown, instructor—Brown Studio, 203 West 78th 
St., New York City 24, N. Y. 


WOODWORKING SUPPLIES 


WALNUT, CHERRY, Hoard Maple, and Ook Kiln 
Dried. Buy direct. Price List 10c. Box 45, Dia 
mond, Missouri. 

“ANTIQUES''—Shelves, spice cupboords, woll 
boxes, planters, etc., 32 full size patterns, 
(simply trace and saw ovt), plus “Fast Shellac- 
Wax Finishing’—$1.00. Vosbury's, 556 Conk- 
lin, Binghamton, N. Y 

KNOTTY PINE. Moke antique reproductions or 
paneling from same forests that supplied fore- 
fathers. Dime brings bargain prices. Pioneer 
Pine, Box 3C, Eliot, Maine. 


i 
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SPECIAL OFFER FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY! 


Here is your opportunity to work with the 
new Prang Metallic Textile Colors for the 
first time! We are offering one jar each of 
Prang Textile gold and silver with each 
order for The New Stencil Book, sent post- 
paid. 
Mail your remittance to 
THE PRANG COMPANY PUBLISHERS 
Division of 
E:] THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 


the lightest color first and end with the 
darkest 


After a drying of twenty-four hours. ‘set 
the colors with a hot iron (350 degrees) 
for three minutes on each section of the 
design. if the fabric does not permit this 
heat, set for a longer period of time at a 
lower heat, as indicated in the direction 
folder in your textile set 


Sur cesar 
paper. preferably in ink. add 


guide for your sencil plates 
first piece of stencil paper int: 
angle and trace the first col 
sercil paper in pencil. Do th 
successive color, numbering e 
consecutively. Then, using « 
waktag as a backing, cut out 


angle at least two inches away 
design. This angle serves as ar 


| 
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